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Ronald B. Thompson reported his study on College Age Population Trends at 
the October meeting of the American Council on Education in Washington. At 
the close of the meetings, the Council passed the following resolution: 


RESOLVED: That the American Council on Education express its appreciation to 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers under 
leadership of Ronald B. Thompson, President of the Association, for the preparation 
and distribution of the most informing and stimulating study entitled “College 
Age Population Trends, 1940-1970.”} 
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Principia College 


Sac MARCH, 1935, Principia Coilege has occupied a 2500 acre campus 
near the little village of Elsah, Illinois, sixteen miles northwest of 
Alton. The grounds stretch for four aad a half miles along the Piasa bluffs 
of the Mississippi. 

Principia College is famous both for the unusual architecture of the 
main buildings and the beauty of the,landscaping. The dormitories are of 
brick, stone and half timbering with colored tile roofs, English in feel- 
ing. Flowering shrubs, a profusion of evergreens and other trees around the 
campus center give way to almost untouched woodland on the outer fringes 
of the property. The whole area is a wildlife refuge. 

The College Chapel, shown in our picture, stands on 200-foot bluffs 
overlooking the rive: and commands a view upstream of the confluence 
of the Illinois river with the Mississippi and downstream of the Missouri. 
This building, of Bedford limestone, by request of the Principia Alumni 
Association which underwrote its cost, follows the architectural style of 
New England churches after the manner of Christopher Wren with a 
tall spire and chimes. 

Old fashioned box pews and a balcony around three sides of the audi- 
torium carry out this theme. The austerity of white walls, ceiling, trim, 
and pews is relieved by cherry red upholstering of the pews and a tall 
curtain of the same material at the rear of the speaker's platform. 

Principia College is the third educational unit to be established by The 
Principia. The institution began as-an elementary school in St. Louis in 
1898 and has since added an Upper School, corresponding to college pre- 
paratory or high school, a junior college and a senior college of liberal arts. 
The central business offices for the entire institution and the elementary and 
secondary schools together occupy acampus in St. Louis, Missouri. At the 
present time an active campaign is being conducted to raise funds to move 
these parts of The Principia to a new campus of their own. 

Principia College grants both the B.A. and B.S. degrees and is accredited 
by the University of Illinois and the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

Like all departments of The Principia the college is coeducational. Pres- 
ent normal enrollment numbers approximately 450, for the regular college 
year. For the past two summers the college has offered two-week, non- 
credit sessions for adults which have met with outstanding success. 

While The Principia is not a church school in the sense that it is con- 
trolled or supported by a church organization, enrollment is open only 
to young people from Christian Science homes and all members of the 
faculty and staff are Christian Scientists. 








CHAPEL, THE PRINCIPIA COLLEGE, ELSAH, ILLINOIS 
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Toward an Integrated Curriculum | 
GERALD E. DUPONT 


I 


MERICAN education on all levels has undergone a process of dis- 
integration since the nineteenth century. In the college and 
the uniyersity this disintegration has often been attributed to the 
failure of educators to cope with changing realities or, to be more 
specific, to such expedient remedies as the free elective system and 
the domination of the undergraduate by the graduate school and 
by professional organizations, with shortsighted emphasis upon quan- 
titative coverage of their field, and the consequent overemphasis on 
departmentalization and specialization on the undergraduate level. 
Such practices as dividing the school year into semesters or quarters, 
of awarding degrees for a certain number of credits earned, and of 
endlessly multiplying fields of study, intensified the process. The 
decline of the Christian tradition and the changing values in our 
society contributed to this disintegration, by depriving the college of 
one of its most important unifying factors. And, finally, the increas- 
ing number of students entering college, many of whom were un- 
prepared for the demanding disciplines which used to be required, 
exerted a very definite leveling influence. 

Disintegration (like integration) does not take place in a vacuum. 
Its effects are apparent in the subject of education. The student has 
been the victim, a willing victim, it must be admitted, but a victim, 
nevertheless. He entered college, was allowed to choose most of his 
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courses when he was not prepared to make wise choices, accumulated 
some one hundred and twenty credits over four years, more than half 
of them in one or two fields which were not necessarily related, re- 
ceived a degree, and either entered a professional school or sought a 
position in the business world. But he was not educated. He had a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge and proficiency, perhaps, in chemistry, engi- 
neering, physics, commerce, etc., but he was, as often as not, quite 
ignorant of the philosophy of science, of psychology, of theology, of 
literature, of the fine arts, of human values, of political and social 
problems and developments, and he lacked the mental equipment to 
judge or appreciate them. He was certainly not equipped to be the 
leader the commencement speakers described him to be, because he 
had no more notion of how to lead, whom to lead, nor where to 
lead than many of his specialized professors. He had been given a 
one-sided or two-sided development, and there was little in him of 
that harmonious development of all his faculties, which has been 
the ideal of education since the time of Plato and Aristotle. 

The church-related colleges, it must be said, did not follow this 
trend in American education as completely as the non-sectarian col- 
leges. Their traditions were strong enough to maintain the chief 
integrating disciplines of philosophy and theology in force and, while 
these disciplines were watered down and abbreviated, they neverthe- 
less continued to perform their function, at least to a limited degree. 
But the church-related colleges, accountable to accrediting agencies, 
under pressure from professional schools, under pressure also from 
their students who resented the seeming advantage of the freedom 
enjoyed by their confreres in nonsectarian institutions, were caught 
by the tide and, however unwillingly, were forced to swim with it. 

The story of St. Michael’s College is one which will sound familiar 
to many other church-related colleges. It is a Catholic college, with 
an enrollment of about seven hundred boys, and is located in northern 
Vermont. From its foundation in 1904 to 1925 the curriculum was 
heavily weighted with Latin, Greek, philosophy and religion. Only 
one degree, the Bachelor of Arts, was offered. In 1925 the influences 
noted above began to be felt when a two-year pre-medical course was 
introduced, with chemistry, biology and physics replacing Latin and 
Greek. Two other programs of studies were introduced in 1927, the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, which was the same as the 
Bachelor of Arts minus Greek, and the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
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We also find the two-year pre-medical course in company with two- 
year pre-dental and pre-legal courses, with a certificate granted for 
successful completion of each program. 

Diversification continued from 1934, when the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy in English, eliminating Latin, was introduced; through 
1938 and 1939, when we find such a diversified list as B.A. with 
honors (Latin and Greek), B.A. without Greek, B.A. and Ph.B. pre- 
medical with Latin, Ph.B. without Latin, B.S. general, B.S. pre- 
medical and pre-dental; to 1942 when the program of majors and 
minors was introduced and the majors extended to history, political 
science, sociology, social work, business administration, economics, 
and mathematics. 

We do not say that these changes were bad and without reason. 
Nor do we maintain that the old Greek and Latin curriculum was 
necessarily the best. Neither do we bemoan the passing of the tradi- 
tion of the classical languages in higher education and think it catas- 
trophic. We realize that the changes were required for the college to 
continue its existence, and we consider the decay of classical studies 
of accidental, not essential, importance. 

The fact remains, however, that by 1946 there was considerable 
confusion and the confusion remained in the years that followed. 
Efforts were made almost every year to patch up weaknesses which 
appeared. No one was quite satisfied with the situation, and there 
was much concern with the results achieved. The influx of veterans 
and the mushroom growth of the College from 1946 to 1949 con- 
centrated all efforts of the administration and faculty upon the 
problems of housing, classrooms, schedules, and reorganization of 
departments. Little was done with the curriculum, but as those years 
went by, and as experience increased, the weaknesses were more and 
more clearly understood and the basic structural faults more clearly 
discerned. 

With the pressure of excessive enrollments relieved after 1950 
and with more time to spend on studying the problems of the cur- 
riculum and the experiences of others in dealing with these problems, 
the way was prepared for a determined effort to solve them. Pre- 
liminary discussions indicated that only a basic, thorough study of 
the whole curriculum and of related topics would accomplish the 
results desired. A little boldness and a little courage freed us from 
dependence upon long established institutions to show us the way, 
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and we set about the task of analyzing our own problem and of solv- 
ing it by the use of our own knowledge and experience. This is not 
to say that we did not seek guidance. On the contrary, we were di- 
rected in our first steps by a masterly analysis of the history and the 
problems of the curriculum by James M. Campbell, Dean of the 
Undergraduate College of the Catholic University of America and 
by the description and results of such diversified programs as those 
of the University of Chicago, St. John’s College of Annapolis, the 
Catholic University of America, Princeton University, Harvard Uni- 
versity and Columbia University, to mention the most important. In 
these and other institutions of higher learning the situation described 
above had been recognized and attempts to deal with it had been 
made, with varying success, but with unquestionable improvement 
over previous conditions. 

The experience of educators who had already struggled with the 
problem of bringing about integration in the curriculum—for that is 
the basic problem—made it clear that anyone who joined their ranks 
had to do more than juggle courses. Before anything at all was done 
with courses such basic questions as the following had to be an- 
swered and answered clearly: What are to be the aims of the institu- 
tion? What type of student is it trying to educate? What is to be the 
principle of integration and what means are to be used to integrate? 

Once these questions had been satisfactorily settled, the examina- 
tion of the curriculum could begin. Every area of study had then to 
be analyzed in relation to the aims, the good of the student and the 
principle of integration. To be successful this examination, which was 
an academic examination of conscience, had to be done as objectively 
as possible, with departmental prejudices and vested interests sub- 
ordinated to the common good. 

To achieve success, an analysis of this kind and the probable 
changes it would impose had to be done by the whole faculty. Those 
who were to be responsible for achieving the aims had to be convinced 
of the soundness of those aims and of the changes which might be 
dictated. Otherwise, the program, excellent as it might be on paper, 
would be meaningless in practice. Hence the study was undertaken 
by the whole faculty in a series of meetings which continued for the 
greater part of a whole year. Out of the study a new program 
emerged. It was the product of the combined efforts of the faculty 
and its success in practice will be largely due to the understanding 
and effort of this ‘‘committee of the whole.” 
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It would be interesting to give a factual report of the twenty-three 
meetings which were held during the academic year of 1951-52. Such 
a report would show how, through discussion and the expression of 
opinions, points of view, at first widely divergent, tended to close 
up and finally to coalesce into unity. It would show the tremendous 
energy and enthusiasm engendered by the project. It would show the 
results of extensive research, philosophical and historical. It would 
also indicate the solid reasons for each part of the revised curriculum. 

Unfortunately, space and time will not permit this lengthy report. 
We shall try, however, to present the important conclusions reached 
by the faculty and to justify the changes which have been made in the 
curriculum. 


II 


The question of aims is perhaps the most important that a college 
educator can ask himself. It is one which cannot be easily avoided, 
because the curriculum is nothing else but the means devised by an 
institution to carry out its aims. The problem here is not a lack of 
aims. A survey of catalogues or bulletins, especially those of church- 
related colleges, reveals that they usually contain a good number of 
them. We find statements to the effect that the college will train the 
student intellectually, morally, spiritually; will endeavor to develop 
his Christian character; will prepare him for certain positions in the 
world; and (in the last few years) will prepare him to be a good 
citizen. The aims are stated, but there is little differentiation or order 
among them. Sometimes greater stress is placed upon one than upon 
another, but without a clear explanation for the stress. 

Therefore, perhaps before we talk about integrating the curriculum, 
we should discuss the integration of aims. This is the point where 
difficulties arise. It is easy and correct to state that a college strives for 
the physical, moral, spiritual, aesthetic, intellectual and emotional 
development of the student. It is not so easy to say just how these 
are related to each other or just how the development is going to take 
place. Yet it seems necessary to put some kind of order in these aims, 
if a consistent type of educational activity is to be pursued. It is 
conceivable that in the same college one group of instructors will 
place great emphasis on moral aims, while another group will stress 
intellectual aims, and a third aesthetic aims. If the same student is 
pulled one way and another by these various emphases, is he likely 
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to develop harmoniously, as the college catalogue proclaims he will? 
If it is recognized that there is a real difference between intellect, 
will, emotions, and senses, then there is an absolute necessity not only 
for an individual teacher but for an educational institution as a whole 
to establish an order among these aims. How is that order to be 
determined? 

The solution is not difficult to find for those who accept the Greco- 
Christian explanation of the nature of man. According to this tradi- 
tional view, the senses and the imagination are subordinate to the 
higher faculties of will and intellect, and among the latter two the 
will is subordinate to the intellect. It is only through the intellect that 
the will can be reached by an educator. A teacher can enlighten the 
intellect of a student because truth is a common bond between them. 
But a teacher cannot directly modify the will because he cannot reach 
it: there is no meeting ground. A teacher can present all sorts of 
motives to the intellect of a student, but the student remains free to 
act upon these motives or to reject them. He alone through his own 
mind can teach his own will. And so it would seem that a philo- 
sophical analysis of human nature must leave the educator with the 
conviction that his work is primarily one of enlightenment of the 
intellect of his students and that this is the primary aim. 

It is not the only aim. Perhaps, from the point of view of man’s 
eternal destiny to which education, like everything else in the Chris- 
tian view, must be subordinated, it is not the most important in the 
long run. But even if an educator should set moral aims and the 
development of virtue as the more important, he still cannot do any- 
thing lasting about their development except through the student's 
intellect. Hence there is really no choice but to say that intellectual 
aims in education are primary and all other aims, including the moral, 
secondary and dependent upon the first. Once this view is accepted, 
it is easier to proceed to the problems of the curriculum. 


III 


A second preliminary problem has to do with the student. The 
typical college student of today is not the typical college student of 
fifty, twenty-five, or even fifteen years ago. ‘Joe College’’ has prac- 
tically disappeared from our campuses. Whether his successor is more 
or less lovable, more or less enthusiastic in his cheers, more or less 
sophisticated, he is different and he must be taken into consideration, 
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with his good and bad points, before one undertakes to fashion a 
curriculum. 

The typical freshman admitted to American colleges today has 
graduated from high school after “taking” four years of English, 
two years of mathematics, a year or two of science, two years of a 
foreign language, and some other subjects which range from Ameri- 
can history to Driver-Training. Very few have “taken” Latin, and 
it is only the very rare applicant who has had a year or two of Greek. 
The freshman’s competence in the subjects he has ‘‘taken” ranges 
from good to poor, and the transcript is not always an indication of 
this competence. The bright student has had an easy time in high 
school and has often developed into an intellectual loafer, passive, un- 
interested. 

The typical freshman looks upon college as a place of preparation 
to make a good easy living. He is almost shocked when he first learns 
that there are more important values than this, He has little or no 
idea of what education is. Vaguely he guesses it is a good thing, 
because people who have degrees make more money and occupy better 
positions. Education is supposed to be ‘‘given’’ to him by the teachers, 
who should be interesting, but should not require too much work. 
The drudgery of foundation work is boring. Courses are to be passed, 
but the really important things are learned in ‘‘bull sessions’’ rather 
than in the classroom. 

In recent years there seems to have been added to these character- 
istics a certain spirit of futility, a desire for security deriving from 
the uncertain social atmosphere of a succession of “hot” and “‘cold”’ 
wars, a general feeling of malaise and worry about the future, which 
has the terrible effect of making some students indifferent not only 
to study, but even to play. 

On the other hand, the typical freshman is likeable, frank, open, 
ordinarily ready to take suggestions, and he can be perhaps more 
easily led than his predecessors. He is a challenge to the educator. 
The teacher often is discouraged by his apparent failure to “get to” 
the student, when he suddenly discovers that he has not been lecturing 
in vain. Of course, there are many exceptions to this type. The good, 
serious, studious, intelligent students, while in a minority, are still 
with us. 

The success of a college program depends in great measure upon 
the students. Those who are responsible for making the program of 
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studies and for teaching must be realistic. Those who are responsible 
for the selection of students must also be realistic, and they must 
find certain basic qualities in the applicants before they admit them. 

A college of liberal arts and sciences must seek to enroll only 
“liberal-minded” students. They can be identified by their capacities 
and attitudes. The capacities are essential. Something can be done 
about attitudes through orientation programs, counseling, indoctrina- 
tion, provided the student shows good will. But little can be done 
about inborn capacities. 

To profit from a liberal education a student must have the ability 
to generalize, the ability to apply a general principle or rule to a par- 
ticular situation, the ability to make analogies, to follow a pattern 
of reasoning, and to see relationships between courses. We do not 
expect that these abilities or capacities will be well developed when 
a student enters, but they must be present in him at least in a latent 
form. And this, as well as a certain achievement in high school, is 
what we look for. To find it we depend upon various types of tests 
taken in high school or for entrance purposes. We also rely upon the 
judgment of guidance counsellors or of principals. 

Proper attitudes are a second important requirement and they are 
not easily detected before the student enters. But, to be successful, he 
must at least be willing to learn and intellectually curious. These 
attitudes can be and are sometimes developed only during the fresh- 
man or sophomore year, but if they are not developed to a certain 
extent, even the most capable student flounders. 

Knowing the typical student and aware that, allowing for all his 
shortcomings, he must possess at least the abilities described above, 
the curriculum must neither aim too high nor aim too low, It must 
be so organized that it takes the qualified student where he is and 
raises him step by step, gradually, without too much shock, to a high 
level before he graduates. 

To summarize: the curriculum must be designed to carry out the 
aims of the college, which are primarily intellectual formation, and 
must be carefully correlated with the admissions policy of the col- 
lege. At St. Michael’s College, this policy is to admit to the freshman 
class any student who is judged by a committee of three to possess 
the basic, indispensable abilities described above. Like every college 
we want more and more bright and industrious students, but we 
think that the student of average intelligence has a large place on 
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our campus and in our classrooms, as well as in our hearts. We do 
not equate “student of average intelligence’ with mediocrity of ability 
or interest, but we mean a student who has to work hard to acquire 
knowledge and who is willing to do so. We feel that we have an 
important contribution to make to him and that he in turn has an 
important contribution to make to society. 


IV 


Having settled this problem of aims and analyzed the student who 
seeks a liberal education, a third basic issue presents itself to the cur- 
riculum builder. The issue is this: In constructing a curriculum are 
the individual interests of the students to be paramount, or are their 
common needs as determined by the college itself to be considered of 
primary importance? 

The so-called “interest’’ curriculum has been tried in a number of 
colleges. Few of them, however, have adhered for long to their stated 
aims. The problems presented by the almost infinite variety of indi- 
vidual interests and the very limited resources available to take care 
of them were found insurmountable. Administrators in these experi- 
mental colleges often took refuge in the principle of authority, even 
when they were not aware of it, and more and more courses, usually 
of the survey type, were made the common requirements for all 
degree programs. By this compromise those who had in some in- 
stances emphatically upheld complete liberty in the choice of courses 
for the student, virtually admitted that individual interests, while 
important, are, in many cases at least, subordinate to common needs. 

Those who claim that Alma Mater knows best in the matter of 
course selection take the position that the curriculum should represent 
the action taken as a result of the analysis of contemporary reality and 
the definition of the aims of the college. The curriculum is presented 
as the means logically devised by the college to achieve these aims. 
In this case the student is in effect told very frankly: ‘“This is what 
we think a graduate of our institution ought to be and ought to know. 
You may choose to enter or not to enter our college, but, once you 
have been accepted, you must submit yourself to the intellectual disci- 
pline which we think proper for you. You may have some power of 
choice, but it will be circumscribed.” 

By taking this position, the college of course takes upon itself a 
tremendous responsibility. The choice which it makes of the courses 
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of study, the emphasis which it gives to one field of knowledge in 
preference to another, will inevitably reflect its conception of the 
nature of man and of the relative importance of the realities of man’s 
world. It is difficult to conceive how a well-integrated curriculum can 
be produced by men who have no common agreement on these funda- 
mental points. The great weakness of some of the plans devised on 
the basis of the principle that common needs are more important than 
individual interests is precisely the obvious lack of a philosophy (or 
theology) of man common to the authors or administrators of these 
plans. Valuable suggestions and contributions have indeed been 
made, but the basic problem of integration has not been solved to any 
satisfactory degree. 

The church-related college is in a much better position. The mem- 
bers of its staff are in agreement as to what constitutes the nature of 
man, his destiny, his relation to other beings and things in the world. 
This agreement constitutes a unity of thought which is already an 
important integrating element. The church college can give a more 
complete answer to the question ‘What ought a graduate to be and 
to know?” than can a secular college whose staff is composed of men 
and women of all shades of philosophical and religious convictions— 
or lack of them. The answer of a church college, based upon its 
understanding of man’s nature, upon an analysis of contemporary 
reality, upon a study of the characteristics of modern students, and 
upon a study of the liberal tradition of learning, can be stated in the 
following terms: 

1. He ought to possess a good knowledge of the culture from which he 
has sprung and the ability to compare it with others with which it is 
in contact. 

2. Living in a world dominated by mathematical thought and by the 
physical sciences, he ought to have an insight into the development 
and present reaches of both. 

3. To live as a responsible citizen in a democracy he must have a good 
grasp of the economic, social and political problems which exist and 
the principles which govern these fields. 

4. As a human being endowed with a mind which seeks ultimate truth 
and a will which pursues ultimate good, he ought to have a good 
grasp of philosophical principles. 

5. Destined to be a citizen of heaven as well as earth, obligated to live 
in accordance with the truths revealed by God, he should have a 
mature grasp of theology. 
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6. He ought to have an appreciation of the beautiful and standards by 
which to judge the creative works of man. 

7. He ought to be trained in the pursuit of knowledge through his own 
efforts, and in the ability to integrate newly acquired knowledge 
with what he already possesses. 

8. He ought to be a man of principles, aware of the world in which he 
is living, equipped to take his place in that world, to judge it correctly, 
to influence it. 


This answer may not be complete, but it suggests what fields of 
study should be considered basic in any church-related college. The 
non-sectarian colleges will not accept theology as an important basic 
study and the liberals will object to any authoritarian position except 
their own. But until the liberals can solve the basic educational prob- 
lem of integration without reference to a positive philosophy and a 
positive theology, they have no right to minimize the value of these 
disciplines. 

Let us be clear on this point. Integration means much more than 
just “joining together” scattered parts. It implies organization, and 
organization in turn implies that the various parts which make up 
a whole are placed in relation to each other according to their im- 
portance and to the dependence of one upon another. The highest 
type of integration prevails when, among the parts to be integrated, 
there exists a dominant part or element, which is naturally suited to 
take the position of a nucleus, and about which the other elements 
are organized according to their relative values in relation to the 
nucleus. An integrated curriculum will then be one in which all 
courses are so organized that the more important are in a position of 
prominence and the less important are in a subordinate position. 
There can be no doubt in the minds of churchmen that in such a 
curriculum the nucleus must be theology. The heterogeneous parts to 
be organized around this nucleus are the natural sciences, philosophy, 
etc. Some of these are more important in relation to man’s nature 
and destiny as defined by theology, than others, and they should 
accordingly be given a more important role. 

These statements do not mean that, because of its importance, 
theology or courses in theology must be taught a greater number of 
hours than all other subjects. Nor does it mean that the scientist, the 
historian, the teacher of literature or philosophy is going to be so cir- 
cumscribed by dogma as to lose his essential liberty in the pursuit of 
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truth. It means rather that the importance of theology is recognized by 
all members of the staff and its central position is admitted by all. 

We cannot here enter into a discussion of the relative merits of 
each branch of knowledge. For the purposes of this paper, we simply 
state that immediately below theology in importance is philosophy 
_ and that under philosophy and theology come the rest of the branches 
of study. The essentially integrating elements of the curriculum of a 
denominational college, therefore, are philosophy and theology. They 
give unity, they give coherence to the curriculum. But it would be a 
mistake to think that they do this automatically or that the mere fact 
that there are courses in philosophy and in theology in a curriculum 
guarantees integration. There must also be a clear and recognized 
relationship between these and all other courses in the curriculum, a 
clear and recognized relationship among these other courses also, and, 
most important of all, a clear and recognized relationship among all 
branches of study in the minds of those who teach. It is indeed 
important to devise an integrated curriculum. But it is even more im- 
portant to have on the faculty teachers who themselves have inte- 
grated their knowledge. 

Continual stress was placed upon this point in our faculty meetings. 
The best devised program, we kept insisting, cannot produce the re- 
sults expected of it, if those who have the task of teaching do not 
understand the place of each course of study in the whole domain of 
knowledge and cannot make the proper relationships among the 
various studies. A good teacher is one who integrates knowledge as 
he teaches, one who can transfer to the student the respect which he 
has for other sciences than his own specialty and the unity and order 
which he himself possesses in his thinking. 

A good teacher, however, is immensely helped in his striving if 
the curriculum is itself integrated. The curriculum, after all, is the 
reflection of the integration which exists or should exist in the minds 
of the educators who devise it. It is in the curriculum that we see 
their concept of the co-ordination and subordination of the arts, 
sciences, philosophy, and theology. We may rightly say, then, that 
our work on the curriculum was really a concerted effort to find and 
to establish the proper order of studies so as to produce graduates 
whose knowledge was well integrated. 

To have an integrated curriculum there was need, then, of placing 
in it all the fields of learning indicated above in answer to the ques- 
tion: What should a graduate of St. Michael’s College know? There 
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was need of giving to theology and philosophy a central place in that 
curriculum. There was need of unifying the study of history, litera- 
ture, and art. There was need of including the principles of political, 
economic, and social life. A discussion of mathematical thinking was 
required. Devices to force the student to preserve the knowledge 
acquired and to correlate it with new knowledge had to be found. 
An opportunity of penetrating more deeply into one field of knowl- 
edge, while avoiding specialization, had to be offered. In drawing 
up such a curriculum it was necessary to keep in mind the type of 
student it was meant for, the kind of knowledge required of a liber- 
ally educated man, and the basic requirements of the graduate and 
professional schools. The students had to be made aware in the early 
part of their career of the objectives of the course of study they were 
undertaking and mentally prepared to profit from it. 

The revised curriculum, we believe, incorporates all these objec- 
tives. We shall describe it as briefly as possible. 


Vv 


The Freshman Year is devised to do three things: (1) remedy 
weaknesses in the student’s background, (2) lay a solid foundation 
for the advanced work of the next three years, and (3) allow the 
student the time and opportunity to choose the field of concentration 
which is found to be, after several interviews with his adviser, best 
suited to him. The freshman year is consequently quite uniform. All 
students are required to register for a full-year course in English, one 
in mathematics, one in science, one in a modern language, and a 
course in orientation entitled Basic Principles of Knowledge. To 
these is added, for most of the freshmen, the basic course in air 
science. 

The course in English is designed to lay the foundation for all 
future literary studies and for all work which demands the use of 
good reading habits and correct and effective writing. 

The course in general mathematics emphasizes insight into mathe- 
matical thinking rather than ability to handle problems. An appre- 
ciation of the natural origin and evolutionary growth of the basic 
mathematical ideas from antiquity to the present, the development 
of a critical logical attitude, an understanding of the role of mathe- 
matics as one of the major branches of learning, are major aims of 
this course. 

A general course in the physical sciences is the first of a two year 
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science sequence, and it aims to give every student a fundamental 
grasp of the history and methods of science and the influence of 
scientific ideas on the modern world, as well as their proper place in 
the field of knowledge. 

Every student must follow a course in either French, German, or 
Spanish, the choice depending upon his background in his proposed 
field of concentration. The basic aim of this course is to develop in 
the student some ability to read moderately difficult passages at the 
end of the year. All unnecessary details of grammar are eliminated. 
The values of the course are to be found in the effort made to acquire 
the basic skills, the comparison of English to another mode of ex- 
pression, and the study of a cultural pattern other than English. 

The course in orientation, called for want of a more comprehensive 
term Basic Principles of Knowledge, is made up of four parts. The 
first consists of a thorough discussion of the nature and aims of liberal 
education and of the curriculum. The second deals with practical 
logic, the rules of analysis, of reasoning, of criticism. The third and 
fourth parts consist of introductions to philosophy and theology. This 
course might be considered the first co-ordinating course in the cur- 
riculum. . 

For students who have indicated on entrance that they desire to 
concentrate in biology, chemistry, or mathematics, a laboratory course 
in chemistry and a more detailed course in mathematics, which 
stresses problem solving more than does the general course, are sub- 
stituted for the course in physical sciences and the course in general 
mathematics described above. Should these students change their 
objective during the year, they may be advised to transfer to the 
general course and can do so without loss of credit. Students are 
also allowed sometimes to substitute Latin for mathematics and 
Greek for the modern language. 

In all courses there are three formal classes each week. In English, 
mathematics, and the modern language, a fourth period is devoted 
to testing, discussion, review, theme correction etc, At the end of the 
year the student must pass standard tests in English and in the lan- 
guage of his choice. There are no formal mid-year examinations. A 
series of cumulative tests are given during the year and, after a 
general review during the last two weeks, a final examination in each 
subject, covering the materials of the whole year, must be taken and 


passed. 
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Each student’s progress is carefully watched by his adviser as the 
year advances and several interviews are arranged. By the end of the 
year the student should be ready to make his choice of the field of 
concentration he will follow during his second, third, and fourth 
years. The fields from which he may choose are as follows: business 
administration, biology, chemistry, economics, education, English 
literature, French literature, history, Latin, mathematics, philosophy, 
political science, and sociology. 

During their second, third, and fourth years all students, no matter 
what their concentration, are required to follow three courses each 
year which are the same for all. 


1. The Sequence in Humanities. This is a three-year integrated course 
in the political, literary, and artistic history of western civilization. Each 
historical period is treated as a whole, with different instructors 
handling the historical, literary, and artistic materials, but all of them 
emphasizing the basic elements which give cultural form to the period 
under consideration. Readings (in translation) from the major literary 
figures of each period are emphasized. The textbook approach is 
discouraged. 

2. The Sequence in Philosophy. The program in philosophy has been 
completely reorganized in the new curriculum. Instead of semester 
courses in logic, epistemology, psychology, general metaphysics, gen- 
eral and special ethics, a division which is more closely identified with 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition has been adopted. During the 
sophomore year the student registers for a full year course in The 
Philosophy of Nature, in which he studies questions relating to the 
nature of physical bodies, of motion, of change, and especially to the 
nature of man. During the junior year he follows a course in The Phi- 
losophy of Being, in which he studies being under its most universal 
aspects, the relation of human thought to reality, and questions relating 
to the existence and nature of God. The senior course in philosophy is 
a History of Philosophy. The stress in this course is on the development 
of philosophy since the sixteenth century and especially the philo- 
sophical currents since Kant. This course is designed to make the 
students aware of the current problems in philosophical thinking. 

3. The Sequence in Theology. The Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas is 
used as the basis of the three-year sequence in theology. The first part 
is devoted to a study of God’s nature and attributes as described in 
revelation. The second part studies man’s relations to God and to his 
fellowmen. It is in this section that the basic principles of political, 
social and economic activity are treated in detail. The third part is 
devoted to Christ and His work. 
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In addition to these three courses each student, in his sophomore 
year, must follow a laboratory course in general biology. This course 
completes the sequence in science and is designed to provide addi- 
tional knowledge to be integrated with the knowledge he is acquiring 
at the same time in the Philosophy of Nature. 

Likewise, all sophomores, except those who have chosen business 
administration, biology, or chemistry as their field of concentration, 
take the second year of the modern language which they have suc- 
cessfully completed in their freshman year. The second course in 
basic air science is taken by those who have qualified at the end of 
the freshman year. 

Concentration starts in the sophomore year with one or two courses, 
depending upon the field. This is followed in the junior and senior 
years by two courses each year. One of the two courses of the junior 
year must fulfill the aims of what is commonly called the “Reading 
List.” This is a seminar to broaden the student’s knowledge of the 
field by intensive study and group discussions of the readings. Some 
adaptations are required for the biology and chemistry concentrations, 
but similar aims must be achieved. Likewise, the aim of the Senior 
Co-ordinating Seminar, to co-ordinate and integrate the student's 
knowledge of his special interest and of other fields in relation to it, 
is required in all fields of concentration, although the means may 
differ in various disciplines. In addition to these two seminars, two 
other full-year courses are given in each field of concentration. At the 
end of the senior year a comprehensive examination is given and must 
be satisfactorily completed for the degree. 

This brief description of the courses offered in the new curriculum 
does not give an adequate idea of its integration. Unless it is pointed 
out, for example, perhaps the close relationship between the courses 
in science, mathematics, and the Philosophy of Nature in the first 
two years may not be noticed. Likewise, the three year sequence in 
humanities brings together in natural and close relationships three 
fields of study which are usually considered apart from each other. 
Every effort is made in arranging the various courses to bring about 
this integration. 

Other devices have been adopted for the same purpose. One of the 
most important is the elimination of formal mid-year examinations, 
with their concomitant evil of breaking up a unified course into two 
distinct parts. The final examinations at the end of each year cover 
the materials of the whole course under the new plan. The com- 
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prehensive examination in his field of concentration at the end of his 
senior year forces the student to keep the knowledge acquired in 
each course alive. General examinations in the fields of philosophy 
and theology and the Graduate Record Examinations have the same 
effect. 

Under the new program only one degree is awarded, the traditional 
Bachelor of Arts degree. There is no reason any longer to offer any 
other, because we are firmly convinced that, no matter what field of 
concentration is chosen, the student when he graduates will have 
acquired a liberal education. 

The first two years of the new program are currently in operation. 
It is too early to pass definite judgment on its merits and to gauge 
accurately its improvements over the old program. The student reac- 
tion has been very favorable and there is a general feeling among the 
faculty that the program is sound. While we do not consider the 
program as radically different from common practice as were, for 
example, the St. John’s Plan and the Chicago Plan in their inception, 
many phases of it are definitely experimental. These are being ob- 
served very closely and tested by classroom experience. Faculty meet- 
ings will be devoted to self-criticism and self-appraisal. Plans are 
being formulated to develop criteria by which to measure, if possible, 
the effectiveness of each part of the program as it is introduced and 
to discover weaknesses which might show up. We are free of the 
illusion that our program has solved all problems and we are ready 
to make whatever adjustments may become necessary. 








College Age Population Trends, 1940-1970 
RONALD B,. THOMPSON 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE is a growing awareness in the United States that, due to 
"Tes birth rate changes, elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities will soon be faced with unprecedented educa- 
tional problems. During the past six years, there have been approxi- 
mately one million more births each year than the average during the 
preceding ten years. The increases are, of course, cumulative. A mil- 
lion children leaving the first grade to move on to the second grade 
will be followed by an added million moving into the first grade. In 
a few years each grade in the schools in the United States will be in- 
creased by approximately one million children. 

If we are to judge by the record of the last six years, we have 
reached a new high plateau in the number of births each year in the 
United States. The first wave of this unprecedented increase has just 
now reached the elementary school. It will be only a few short years 
before these added millions will enter our secondary schools and then 
be ready for admission to colleges or universities. If we are to be ready 
for these increased numbers in higher education, plans must be made 
now. At the elementary and secondary school level, it is assumed 
that the educational needs of the children will be met by the local 
schools. This condition does not prevail at the college and university 
level. While it is true that many colleges and universities are sup- 
ported, at least in part, by taxes, others are partially endowed; some 
are supported by municipalities, some are church affiliated, and others 
are privately controlled and supported. Decisions must then be made 
concerning the amount of expansion each college or university can 
support. Undoubtedly, it will be found necessary to establish new 
schools and add branches to existing schools. The ultimate provision 
for this expanding number of college and university students will 
take years of planning and building. 

It is recognized that while there has been a tremendous increase 
in the number of births each year in the United States, these increased 
births have not been evenly distributed through the various states. 
Large scale migrations of our population have made the problem much 
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more acute in some areas than in others. It seems essential then to 
study the problem by gathering data first concerning the number of 
births each year in each state. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Rather surprisingly, valid vital statistics are available for compara- 
tively few years in the United States. In some states, negligence and 
indifference on the part of physicians and midwives and ignorance of 
requirements on the part of parents resulted in failure to obtain 
satisfactory data in sufficient detail to result in reliable birth statistics. 
This is particularly true during the first few years that the data were 
recorded. Most of the states had data so that birth statistics could be 
obtained beginning with the year 1918. This made possible the calcu- 
lation of the number of young people of college age beginning with 
the year 1940. In some cases, however, the only reports available for 
several years after 1918 were from the State Boards of Health. Some 
states were not admitted to the United States Birth Registration Area 
until several years after 1918. The data are further complicated by 
the fact that for several years in many states births were tabulated by 
occurrence only rather than by residence of mothers. Acknowledging 
these limitations, every effort has been made to gather complete and 
valid birth statistics. State Boards of Health and Divisions of Vital 
Statistics have been most co-operative in instances where the informa- 
tion was not available through the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 


There are many factors which influence the enrollrent in colleges 
and universities. The most closely related basic data, however, deal 
with the number of college age young people in any given year. In 
order to estimate this number of college age young people in each 
state each year, the number of births each year was tabulated. State 
and Regional Life Tables published by the Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Office, National Office of Vital Statistics were then used 
to determine the percentage of this number expected to be living 
at ages 18, 19, 20, and 21, although it is normally assumed that 
the college age population also includes some beyond 21 years of age 
and, in a few cases, those younger than 18. The life expectancy of 
males differs from the life expectancy of females and the life expec- 
tancy of each varies from state to state. In order to obtain the esti- 
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mated number of 18, 19, 20, and 21 year olds in each state each 
year, the percentage of males expected to be alive 18, 19, 20, and 21 
years after birth was averaged with the percentage of females expected 
to be alive 18, 19, 20, and 21 years after birth. While it is true that 
the number of young people attending each college or university 
is not evenly divided between men and women, it was felt that this 
average was the most valid figure to use. The specific percentages 
used were those appearing in the State and Regional Life Tables 
1939-41 prepared in the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and published by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics. These percentages will certainly be conservative since we 
are constantly raising our standards of health, and any change, if it 
occurs, will be in the direction of increasing life expectancy. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DATA 


Many changes are occurring in the composition of our total popula- 
tion. In past years, the population shifted from rural to urban. Recent 
marked changes are from urban to suburban. Population shifts from 
state to state have also been extreme. Data from the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1952, indicate that practically all states 
increased in population from 1940 to 1950, California leading with 
an increase in population of 53.3 per cent. Four states, however, 
decreased in population, Oklahoma decreasing most with a loss of 
4.4 per cent. The problem then of providing higher educational 
opportunities will vary greatly from state to state. The same situation 
is evidenced when we compare the estimated number of young people 
of college age now with the number expected in 1970. Using the 
same two states as examples, it is estimated that by 1970 the number 
of young people of college age in Oklahoma will be only 135 per cent 
of the number of college age in 1939, while in California, the number 
of young people who will be of college age in 1970 is estimated to 
be 382 per cent of the number in 1940. It should be kept in mind 
that these projected estimates are based on children already born in 
each state and the conservative life tables cited above. 


INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION OF DATA 


No attempt is made in this presentation of data to predict the actual 
number of young people who will attend a specific college or uni- 
versity. The basic data estimating the number of young people of 
college age in each state each year to 1970 are presented, however, 
in the hope that each college and university can use these data, in- 
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terpret them in light of past experiences and, by applying the factors 
known in each situation, make specific predictions of enrollment with 
some degree of confidence. 

Some specific predictions of enrollment have come to the attention 
of the author and these have been compared with the estimated 
increases in the number of students of college age computed as 
indicated above. For example, N. M. Parkhurst,’ Associate Registrar, 
Purdue University, figured enrollment of fulltime undergraduate stu- 
dents in Indiana colleges and universities from 1952 to 1968. After 
gathering and analyzing the data for the state, he estimated that the 
1968 enrollment in Indiana colleges and universities will be 178.9 
per cent of the 1952 enrollment. Following the procedure just out- 
lined it was estimated that the college age population in Indiana in 
1968 will be 178.1 per cent of the number of college age young 
people in Indiana in 1952. 

R. Clyde White? estimated that, in the seven county area surround- 
ing Cleveland, Ohio, the number of freshmen who will enter colleges 
and universities in 1969 will be 218 per cent of the number who 
entered colleges and universities in 1950. Again following the pro- 
cedure indicated above, it was estimated that the number of eighteen 
year olds in 1969 in the State of Ohio will be 197 per cent of the 
number of eighteen year olds in the State in 1950. Because of the 
increasing population around the Cleveland area in relation to the 
rest of the state, this slight differential is understandable. 

Edwin M. Thorpe® made an attempt to determine enrollment trends 
in higher education by asking the assistance of several authorities who 
have conducted studies in the area of investigation. Each of these 
persons was asked to estimate total enrollments in institutions of 
higher learning for the years 1952 through 1965. Thorpe then aver- 
aged the estimates of these eleven authorities. The average of the 
estimates was that the number enrolled in institutions of higher 
education would increase from 1,974,000 in 1952 to 2,931,000 in 
1965. This represents a 48 per cent increase. Coincidentally, it was 
estimated that the number of college age young people in 1952 was 


*\N. M. Parkhurst: “Estimated Enrollment of Regular or Full Time Undergraduate 
Students in Indiana Colleges and Universities from 1952 to 1968,” Purdue Uni- 
versity, May 1953. 

* White, R. Clyde: “These Will Go To College,” The Press of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, 1952. 

* Thorpe, Edwin M.: ‘Enrollment Trends in Higher Education,” Florida A and M 
College, School and Society, Volume 75, No. 1956, June 1952. 
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8,076,441 and that this number will increase to 11,669,949 by 1965 
and this represents about a 44 per cent increase. 

Oxtoby, Mugge, Wolfle* made the estimate that the number of 18 
year olds in 1968 will be 167 per cent of the number in 1952. In 
computing the number of 18 year olds in 1968 and using the tech- 
niques outlined above, it was estimated that the number will be 164 
per cent of the number in 1952. 

It will be observed then that there is rather uniform agreement con- 
cerning the number of young people who will be of college age. The 
major point of uncertainty concerns the percentage of those of college 
age who will actually attend college. 


MAKING ENROLLMENT PREDICTIONS FOR SPECIFIC COLLEGES 


There are, of course, several approaches to the problem of predict- 
ing enrollment for a specific college or university. Much will depend 
upon the data available in each school. In many schools, for example, 
data may be available giving the percentages of survival from class to 
class throughout the college or university. In this case, it might be 
most satisfactory to determine the proportion of 18 year olds in the 
state who enter the specific school each year and then apply these 
percentages of survival to determine the size of succeeding classes. 
Municipal schools may wish to study more intensively the particular 
area from which most of their students come. Practically all schools 
draw heavily from the surrounding area and in each case it would be 
wise to study carefully population trends in this area. In some colleges 
and universities where there is a rather close relationship between the 
number of high school graduates and the number who enter college or 
university, this factor, of course, should also be considered. Certain 
colleges or universities may draw heavily from specific groups within 
our population. If conditions affecting a specific group differ from 
conditions affecting the total population, these conditions must be 
studied carefully. It may be felt that in some colleges there is no true 
relationship between the number of young people of college age in 
the state and the number who attend that particular college. One fact 
remains. Barring some unprecedented national disaster, there will be 
by the year 1970 almost twice the number of young people of college 
age in the United States that there are at this time. Each college or 


*Oxtoby, Toby, Robert Mugge, and Dael Wolfle: “Enrollment and Graduation 
Trends: From Grade School to Ph.D.,” School and Society, Volume 76, No. 1973, 
October 1952. 
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university through its faculty, its administration, its board of control, 
and its supporting clientele will determine the extent to which it is 
willing and able to assume a fair share of the responsibility of provid- 
ing education for these young people. 

There are one or two additional considerations which should be 
kept in mind. Not only will most states be faced with twice as many 
young people of college age in a few years, but year by year, a larger 
percentage of those who are of college age will enter college. It is 
not reasonable, of course, to draw a straight line projection of this 
curve of increasing proportional attendance, but as the years go on 
careful attention must be given to this trend. 

As increasing numbers of our population reach college age, mount- 
ing costs of education are certain to be a vital factor and perhaps a 
limiting factor on the number who will attend colleges and univer- 
sities. If endowments continue to provide diminishing rates and if 
rising taxes continue to divert funds which individuals and corpora- 
tions would otherwise contribute to higher education, serious con- 
sideration must be given to other sources of support. The limit to 
which present public support for elementary and secondary education 
can be extended to higher education is a problem which must be faced 
with increasing urgency. 

In order that this varied picture may be presented a little more 
compactly and clearly, a few tables and a map have been prepared. The 
first table shows the percentage of increase in the population of the 
various states from 1940 to 1950. The second table shows the esti- 
mated per cent of increase in college age population, 1953 to 1970. 
It will be observed that in eight states and the District of Columbia 
it is estimated that by 1970 the number of college age young people 
will be more than double the present number. 


POPULATION TRENDS IN UNITED STATES 
APRIL 1, 1940 TO APRIL 1, 1950 


Percentage Increase or Decrease 


Increase 
30.0 and over Washington 37.0 
California 53.3 20.0-29.9 
Arizona 50.1 Maryland 28.6 
Florida 46.1 New Mexico 28.1 
Nevada 45.2 Utah 23.2 


Oregon 39.6 Virginia 23.9 














COLLEGE AGE POPULATION TRENDS, 1940-1970 





Michigan 
District of Columbia 
Texas 


15.0-19.9 


Delaware 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Wyoming 
Ohio 

10.0-14.9 
Indiana 
North Carolina 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 
Idaho 
South Carolina 
Rhode Island 
Georgia 


Oklahoma 
North Dakota 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 


21.2 Illinois 
21.0 New York 
20.2 5.0-9.9 
Wisconsin 
Massachusetts 
19.4 , 
New Hampshire 
18.0 
17.4 Alabama 
; Minnesota 
16.2 
Maine 
15.9 : 
Pennsylvania 
15.0 
Kansas 
Montana 
14. West Virginia 
13.7 Vermont 
13.5 Under 5.0 
12.9 Missouri 
12.1 Kentucky 
11.4 Iowa 
11.0 South Dakota 
10.3. Nebraska 
Decrease 
Under 5.0 
4.4 
3.5 
2.0 
0.2 


ESTIMATED PER CENT OF INCREASE 
COLLEGE AGE POPULATION 


101 and over 


California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Arizona 
Massachusetts 
Florida 

District of Columbia 
Maryland 


76-100 


Delaware 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Colorado 
Texas 
Indiana 
Connecticut 





1953-1970 
Louisiana 
230 Idaho 
195 New Mexico 
189 Utah 
169 _ Illinois 
159 Wyoming 
152 ‘ie 
139 New Jersey 
101 Minnesota 
Rhode Island 
Montana 
98 New York 
97 Wisconsin 
97 Tennessee 
96 Virginia 
90 Iowa 
89 New Hampshire 
85 Missouri 


10.3 
10.0 


84 


80 
78 
76 
76 
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26-50 Maine 36 
: Alabama 34 
_ © Nebraska 33 
ansas 44 aaah 30 
South Carolina 44 - — Hop 3 
Pennsylvania 42 om Virginie 9 
North Carolina 41 0-25 
Mississippi 41 Arkansas 24 
Vermont 40 North Dakota 23 
South Dakota 38 Oklahoma 15 


The increase in population in the United States has not been caused 
by added immigration but rather by added births within the popula- 
tion itself. It will be left to the sociologist to explain this phe- 
nomenon and we shall deal here only with the fact that the children 
have been born and before long will be ready for college. 

A study of the number of births and deaths in the United States 
from 1930 to 1952 revealed the fact that while deaths in the United 
States have increased approximately 150,000 per year, the number 
of births have increased approximately 1,635,500, or approximately 
eleven times the increase in the number of deaths. Every effort was 
made to get complete data concerning the number of births in the 
United States each year from 1918. The Statistical Abstract of the 
United States gives data which are incomplete particularly for the 
years 1918 and 1930. In order to get more complete data, the Depart- 
ment of Vital Statistics or the Board of Health was contacted in each 
state. In this way more complete data were obtained in order that 
more valid comparisons could be made from year to year. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It seems very evident then that in practically all states, the colleges 
and universities will soon be faced with problems of such magnitude 
that there is no precedent for their solution. Several fundamental 
questions must be answered in the field of higher education. Some of 
the problems which seem most urgent are the following: 


1. Shall the colleges and universities in the United States attempt to 
provide education for all young people who wish to take advantage of 
the opportunity ? 

2. What will be the ultimate cost of such education and what additional 
sources of revenue might be investigated ? 

3. How shall the burden of higher education be distributed among the 

various public and private agencies? 
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4. Shall existing facilities be expanded or shall new colleges and uni- 
versities be established ? 

5. What improvements can be made in building constructions, general 
administrative procedures and methods of instruction in order to pro- 
vide more adequately for increasing enrollments ? 


These are but a few of the problems which confront us as increas- 
ing numbers of our youth reach college age and as increasing propor- 
tions of those eligible plan to enroll in our colleges and universities. 


This article is a summarization of a more complete statement prepared for the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. Copies of the 
complete report giving estimated numbers of college age in each state each year may 
be obtained by writing to Dr. Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar and the University 
Examiner, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 








“Now You Can Forget It All” 


L. A. KING 


OR SOME time readers of professional educational magazines and 
Fnese publicity have been meeting a hitherto rare term—general 
education. They had of course been familiar with liberal education, 
and now have added the new term to their vocabulary. But others 
among college faculties may hardly know the expression or have only 
the haziest notion of its meaning. Even some teachers in colleges 
with a history of attempts at general education, in my observation, are 
not always entirely clear about the nature and basis of this new 
movement in college education, 

Accordingly, it might not be amiss to state one of the basic argu- 
ments for general education and while so doing to indicate something 
of its difference from the older liberal education familiar to most 
faculty members. For there zs a difference. It is a sign of confusion 
to say, as I once heard a college professor say, ‘Of course we all 
believe in general education.’’ We do not all believe in general educa- 
tion; it remains a matter of controversy. It is important that the 
confusion be cleared away and that intelligent decisions be made 
about how colleges are to do their work, whether according to the 
older pattern or the newer or some other. 

The explanation of the basic reason for general education men- 
tioned above can be introduced by a personal experience from my 
early years of teaching. A colleague who taught French used regularly 
to say to the sophomores as they filed out from their spring finals in 
French, ‘‘Now you can forget it all.”” Obviously this teacher was un- 
happy at the pointlessness which she felt in her work. The college 
she served had the then standard requirement of two years of a 
foreign language for graduation, and usually the students “got off’ — 
as they expressed it—this requirement in the first two years. Then the 
great majority of them took no more language, made no use of what 
they had taken, and promptly forgot it as rapidly as possible. By the 
next fall a test would have shown them happily ignorant of most of 
what they had labored two years for one fifth of the elapsed time 
to acquire. 

The forgetting of French is by no means all the forgetting done 
on campuses. Mathematical and scientific formulz, historical dates, 
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literary terms, anything and everything—they all fade away. How 
often one hears the expression, “I was exposed to the subject under 
Dr. A, but it didn’t take.’” And how many college graduates could 
now recall more than the barest outlines of the courses taken to meet 
the general graduation requirements of the college they attended? 

It was not the unusual situation of the French professor that made 
her remark startling: it was her frankness. Many teachers have some 
realization of the forgetfulness of students, but few so openly confess 
a sense of failure in their work. They are more inclined to blame the 
students or to take solace in the achievements of those who go on to 
advanced study, shoving away into some dark corner any concern over 
the three-fourths of those in their beginning courses who, herded 
reluctantly into their reach, wait for spring with a great longing and 
will gladly let fade from memory every trace of what was learned in 
those courses. The French teacher used no such subterfuge; she even 
gave serious thought to the possibility that she was getting her salary 
under false pretenses. She openly confessed that her students would 
lose all they had spent one-fifth of their first two years in college to 
obtain. 

Now it is exactly that loss and that sense of failure which lies 
behind the movement known as general education. College faculties 
began to ask, “‘Is this forgetting necessary? Is it really the students’ 
fault? Can we not in some way devise a better kind of course for the 
student who will not specialize in our various fields? Is there not a 
value for him as a human being and citizen to be gotten from our 
disciplines even if he is not to be a specialist in more than one? 
Ought we not to provide some general education for each student— 
an education of value to him as an intelligent person rather than as 
a training to be a specialist? Might he not even be a better specialist 
if he is first a better person?” Having asked such questions, faculties 
began to seek the answers in a revision of the courses required of all 
students, as distinguished from those taken mostly in the last two 
years in a field of specialization. 

The point was that in the older type of program there occurred 
a serious amount of forgetting—much greater than many realize. The 
results of experiments on the rate of forgetting are truly discouraging 
at best when a motive exists for remembering, but really disheartening 
when no such motive exists. This forgetting is a waste, almost a 
fraud, suffered by the large majority of the students in the beginning 
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courses in college. And the loss is doubly serious when the time spent 
in learning what is to be forgotten in a few months might have been 
spent on other material which would not have been forgotten. It is 
like being forced to buy a product at a cost of five dollars, all the 
while knowing that it will last but a few weeks and that another 
product could be bought that would last a year. No wonder the 
students display something less than hot enthusiasm for such courses. 

But at this point two questions rise and require answering, Why 
do students forget so quickly? And was not the older liberal educa- 
tion a general education for the intelligent human being and citizen 
rather than the specialist? 

Students forget easily for perhaps three reasons. First, they are 
human beings and share the tendency to forgetting common to us all. 
Second, in many courses they have no interest, see no purpose or value 
for them personally. Naturally they have no motive to learn and none 
to remember. Third, many of the facts in the beginning courses are 
what may be called specialists’ facts. They are not of wide and general 
value and use. Consequently, they are soon forgotten by the students 
because they are not used. Any body of facts which have no interest 
and no continued use will be quickly forgotten. 

The third reason leads to the answer to the question about liberal 
education. It is true, as suggested, that the general graduation require- 
ments under that program were aimed at the same result as is the 
general-education program. The usual requirements included a course 
in writing, a history of English literature, two years of a foreign 
language, a year of history, a year of mathematics, a year of philos- 
ophy, a course in Bible or religion if in a church-related college, a 
year of natural science. Obviously the attempt was to give such a 
coverage as to constitute a general education. But the trouble lay in 
the fact that all these courses were organized for the beginning 
specialist, not for the general student. The survey of English literature 
was for prospective majors in English literature; the year of history 
for the budding historian; the year of science for the future chemist 
or botanist or physicist. Not one of them was built for the needs and 
use of the non-specialist. And if any attention were given the non- 
specialist it was in some course like Household Physics—advice on 
sharpening paring knives and putting in new fuses. Consequently, 
these beginning courses included great masses of material valuable 
to the specialist but of no lasting use for the non-specialist. Of course 
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the great majority of the students forgot it all. How could they be 
expected to do otherwise? Out of a list of specialists’ courses taught 
by specialists bent on preparing specialists, how were they to select 
the facts of use to them and build a unified general education? It was 
like trying to build a good all-purpose garden tractor out of odds 
and ends from trucks, sports cars, and road machinery. Surely it 
should be apparent that a program of more value to the general 
student could be built. 

The wastefulness of the older requirement can well be illustrated 
by my own history, an experience paralleled by that of many others. 
In college I took a year of chemistry to meet the requirement for 
graduation. But that course was Chemistry I, taught by a specialist 
concerned with preparing more specialists and based on a textbook 
written by a specialist and supported by a series of exercises in the 
laboratory designed to train a specialist. I faithfully did all the 
experiments laid out in the manual, memorized the facts in the text- 
book, and made top grades. I was well grounded in the knowledge 
necessary to the foundation of a chemist’s career. But I had no inten- 
tion of being a chemist, and today most of my hard-won knowledge 
is gone. I have salvaged a few formulae, perhaps the ability to balance 
an equation, the idea that bases and acids interact in some fashion, 
the chemical explanation of combustion, and a sketchy understanding 
of atomic structure. Yet on that course I spent one-fourth of a year’s 
time and money. I was cheated. I not only lost most of what I paid for 
but was deprived of much else of more value to me. Today I am a 
relative ignoramus in science, including chemistry. While thus busily 
assembling a mass of facts soon to be forgotten, I was unable to learn 
anything of the great basic concepts and facts of physics or geology 
or biology. I met my requirement by a specialist’s course, but I was 
denied the values from other sciences and I did not get a general 
education in science. 

A general-education program at my alma mater would have given 
a different picture. Instead of the time lost in Chemistry I, there 
would have been a year spent in the courses now taught there— 
courses I had a hand in establishing. These courses are built to bring 
together for the intelligent person a few of the basic concepts, the 
necessary and appropriate supporting facts, the general methods and 
attitudes and some of the history of the sciences. Calling on all the 
exact and biological sciences to achieve their goal, they give the 
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students far more for their time and money than did the older Chem- 
istry I type of course. Because they give what is of value and interest 
to the ordinary citizen and human being they will make a more lasting 
contribution to the lives of those who enroll in them. 

General education arose, then, because college faculties became 
convinced that students were forgetting too much and being deprived 
of other valuable knowledge by specialized courses not adapted truly 
to their needs as human beings and citizens. General education is 
different from the older liberal education in constructing the courses 
required of all students with a view to their general needs. It is 
superior because of this better adaptation to the students’ needs. 

But the advocates of the older program do not surrender, especially 
not before these claims. For the most part they do not deny the for- 
getting. Such a notorious fact can hardly be denied. But they have a 
consoling argument. “Of course,” they say, ‘‘all or most of the facts 
go sooner or later. But facts are not the important end of education. 
The great end is the large intangible values—the basic abilities like 
critical thinking, the social attitudes, the qualities of character. And 
these remain after all the facts may be forgotten.” Now this is cheer- 
ful and comforting language. It admits the undeniable loss of the 
tangible facts, removes the real end of education out of the reach of 
measurement into the intangibles, and lets everybody congratulate 
himself on the great work he is doing—intangibly. No one can bring 
any negative data to bear on intangibles, and everybody can draw his 
salary and eat his dinner with complete peace of conscience and mind. 

Of course it might be suggested to these who console themselves 
with the intangibles that even intangible aspects of personality, if they 
are to be considered real, must somehow manifest themselves in 
behavior. If teachers are long to console themselves with the intangi- 
ble, it will be necessary to devise means of measuring the manifesta- 
tion of the intangible in behavior that is tangible, or else abandon the 
intangible. For if all the lasting results of a college education are 
truly intangible, what evidence is there that colleges are more than 
a hoax? The argument based on intangibles sounds like the breezy 
statement often heard from alumni: “Of course it’s not the classes 
that count. You get your real values from the extra-curricular activi- 
ties.” One wonders whether colleges had not better abolish courses 
and facts, and go to work directly on what does count and last. Must 
the colleges show only a touching faith in intangibles for their justi- 
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fication? The business colleges, the auto-mechanics schools, the bar- 
ber’s colleges can show more. Why must those in the colleges be con- 
tent with building a scaffolding of facts which will fall quickly to 
ruin, but never bless their eyes with sight of the structure which is 
alleged to be within the scaffolding? One does not like to expend so 
much labor on what one is assured is not the primary goal. 

Moreover, in the light of all that psychologists now tell us of why 
we remember, one must be doubtful of the whole argument. They 
tell us that we remember and use those elements of what we learn 
that are like the elements of new situations and can therefore be 
transferred to use in the new situations. This means that the more 
closely we make the learning conform to what we want used later 
the more learning we secure. If then we are to secure the great 
intangible values we can best do it by teaching them directly. Any 
indirect approach of emphasizing facts which are soon to be forgotten 
but which are somehow to result in values not directly taught must be 
said to be in contradiction of what psychology teaches about learning. 

But general education takes into account the discoveries about 
learning and the use of knowledge. It faces the fading away of unused 
facts and the necessity of shooting directly at the mark without 
depending on some glancing shot. Accordingly, it sets up its courses 
with direct aim at whatever is to be learned, whether facts or abilities 
or attitudes. It picks what the general student may be expected to find 
useful in his college and later life, and it tries to teach it directly 
and deliberately. As a result, if the psychologists know anything 
about learning, it is far more likely to produce the intangibles claimed 
by liberal education than is that program with its primary emphasis 
on specialists’ facts and its indirect approach to other values. 

Oddly enough, another argument for the older program is almost 
the opposite of the first. This is the declaration that general-education 
courses are superficial, are short on solidity, major in intangibles and 
skimp on facts. Here one finds a disdain for the great intangibles 
which, according to the first argument, remain when the facts are 
gone. Here one finds a great love for facts. One is told that if a person 
is to learn chemistry or history or philosophy he must study chemistry 
or history or philosophy, not science or social problems or problems 
of personal life. Several answers are possible to this argument. For 
one thing, colleges with a general-education program are not teaching 
the general student chemistry or physics or Plato. They are teaching 
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men and women what science can contribute of value to their living, 
what help philosophers can be to them in thinking about their own 
life philosophy. Again, of what value are the most solid of facts if 
they are soon forgotten? Why slave to do solid work that is almost 
at once to rot away? What does it help to have the facts solid if they 
soon evaporate? If it is somehow the solidity of the facts and labor 
that is of value, then the argument goes back to the claim for the 
intangible values dealt with above. And if there is not a special value 
in solidity and the solid facts are soon gone, why labor for them? 
Finally, if facts are what is wanted, why not select and teach those to 
the general student which he needs and will use and remember? It 
is not a matter of facts or no facts. It is a matter of which facts, those 
of value to the intelligent person as a person or those of value to the 
specialist. Are only the specialist’s facts solid and of value? 

In answer to these two objections to general education it may thus 
be argued that general education is superior because its direct ap- 
proach to the intangibles will result in more certain achieving of 
those intangibles—the basic abilities, attitudes, character traits; and 
because it will also result in more and more useful facts remembered 
because they will have been selected for exactly that purpose—for the 
use of the human being and citizen and not for the specialist. 

How would a general-education program be built? First, obviously, 
would come a careful stating of the qualities to be aimed at in all 
the students—knowledge, abilities, attitudes, habits. Then would 
come the determination of which of the various disciplines could 
best contribute to the attainment of these qualities. Third would come 
the selection and organization of the specific materials best suited to 
serve as means to the end formulated in the first step. 

Obviously such a program would require deep changes from the 
older. For some fields more than others it would be revolutionary. 
Chiefly the difficulty would rise from the respective body of facts 
necessary for a beginning course leading to specialization and for a 
course built to be of value to the non-specialist. In the sciences and 
foreign languages many facts are necessary in a basic course for the 
future specialist which would soon be lost by the non-specialist 
through disuse. A general-education course in these fields would thus 
be harder to build than in some other fields. But the revision could 
be accomplished if the basic aims were kept firmly in view. 

And when the program was once established, it would no longer 
be necessary to say, ‘‘Now you can forget it all.” 











Vocational Aspirations of Juniors at North 
Carolina College: A Follow-up Study 
WILLIAM H. Brown 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the fall quarter of 1950-1951, the Bureau of Educational 
Research at North Carolina College initiated a five-year follow- 
through study of the vocational aspirations of a sample of 343 
entering freshmen. Undertaken as a service to the College, the investi- 
gation was designed to obtain answers to questions such as: (1) For 
what vocations do North Carolina College students aspire? (2) How 
stable are these aspirations? (3) Are the vocational choices of these 
students related to their choices of major curricula? (4) How certain 
are the students about their chances for pursuing their preferred 
vocations? (5) What do students regard as the most persistent blocks 
to the pursuit of their preferred vocations?? 

Freshmen, all of whom had expressed a desire to concentrate their 
college work in one of sixteen major curricula offered at the College, 
tended to have very specific vocational preferences. Teaching was by 
far the most prevalent choice of vocation expressed, for 53 per cent 
of the women and 31 per cent of the men selected teaching as their 
first choice of a vocation. Medicine stood second in popularity with 
26 per cent of the males and four per cent of the females selecting 
it as their first choice. Although approximately 60 per cent of the 
freshmen expressed reasonable certainty about their chances to pursue 
their first vocational choices, 61.5 per cent wanted more help in dis- 
covering their vocational aptitudes, 48 per cent of the group wanted 
better opportunities to prepare for the vocations they had chosen, and 
about 45 per cent of the group felt a need for greater assurance that 
they could obtain the financial support needed for the pursuit of 
their preferred vocation. Only 6.9 per cent of the group felt the need 
for more encouragement from their parents. Thus the freshman phase 
of the study indicated: (1) that all of the freshmen in the sample 
had selected a vocation, (2) that 96 per cent of these students had 





* William H. Brown, ‘Vocational Aspirations of Freshmen,” College and Uni- 
versity, XXVII, No. 2 (January, 1952), 206-218. 
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tentatively settled on a major curriculum which they probably ex- 
pected to contribute in some important way to their preparation for 
their chosen vocations, and (3) that adequate opportunities to pre- 
pare, knowledge of aptitude, and financial support constituted three 
powerful factors limiting the students’ chances to enter their preferred 
vocations. 

By the first quarter of the sophomore year, 111 students or 32.4 
per cent of the original sample of 343 students had dropped out of 
college. Almost half of those who failed to return to college had been 
dropped for poor scholarship. The findings of the sophomore study 
may be summarized as follows:? (1) Choices of major curricula 
made by the students were relatively stable with 82 per cent of the 
sophomores making no change in the major they selected as freshmen. 
(2) Choices of minor curricula were only 68 per cent stable. (3) First 
choices of vocation were 68 per cent stable. (4) Teaching persisted as 
the first vocational choice of 43.6 per cent of the students. (5) Cer- 
tainty about possibilities for pursuing first vocational choices increased 
from 25.4 per cent in the freshman year to 42.1 per cent in the sopho- 
more year. (6) Finances, opportunities to prepare, and knowledge of 
aptitudes persisted as important factors regulating certainty of first 
choices. (7) Eighty-four per cent of the sophomores wanted op- 
portunities to take aptitude tests. 


METHOD OF JUNIOR FOLLOW-UP 


The same questionnaire used in the freshman and sophomore 
studies was administered to members of the sample group who 
returned to the college as juniors. The questionnaire required students 
to indicate: (1) their first, second, and third vocational choices, 
(2) the degree of certainty of their first choice, (3) difficulties which 
stood in the way or limited chances to pursue first vocational choices, 
(4) major and minor programs of study, (5) specific kinds of infor- 
mation, advice or learning opportunities needed by students to 
determine the appropriateness of their vocational choices.* The data 


* William H. Brown, “Vocational Aspirations of Sophomores at North Carolina 
College: A Follow-Up Study,” College and University, XXVIII, No. 1 (October, 
1952), 31-43. 

* Questionnaire adapted from form used by Robert Travers and Herman Niebuhr, 
“Vocational Choices of Freshmen Attending the City Colleges,” Research Publica- 
tions No. 6, New York: College of City of New York, Division of Teacher 
Education, 1950. 
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obtained from this questionnaire were compared with those obtained 
in the freshman and sophomore studies. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE JUNIOR SAMPLE 


In the fall quarter of 1952-53, 165 of the original group of 343 
freshmen returned to the college as juniors. One hundred fifty-one 
of these students completed the junior questionnaire. Thus, the junior 
sample was 44 per cent of the original group of 343 freshmen and 
74.7 per cent of the 202 students in the sophomore sample. Thirty- 
eight students or about 18.8 per cent of the sophomore sample did 
not return to school and 14 students did not return the junior ques- 
tionnaire. The compositions of the freshman, sophomore and junior 
samples by major curricular areas are given in Table 1. 

By referring to the totals for the several major areas, it can be 
seen that commerce and biology enrolled more majors than other 
areas. In spite of their losses from year to year, each of these areas 
enrolled about 20 per cent of the sample for this study each year. It 
can be seen also that the social sciences, taken together, accounted for 
about 18 per cent of the majors in the junior sample. Practically all 
departments lost majors between the sophomore and junior years but 
these losses were small in comparison with losses between the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. Apparently, these students tend to remain 
in school, if they are able to enter the sophomore year. 


STABILITY IN CHOICES OF MAJORS 


Between the freshman and sophomore years 35 out of 202 students 
changed their major courses of study. This represented a stability of 
82 per cent in choices of major curricula.* Between the sophomore 
and junior years only 13 of the 151 students remaining in the sample 
changed their majors. This represented a stability of 91.4 per cent 
of the choices. 

In view of the apparent stability of the choices of major curricula 
made by these students, it appears that the students enter college with 
their minds made up about the area in which they desire to major 
and that they tend to stick to their choices until they are forced by 
failure or other circumstances to change their majors. 


‘Brown, “Vocational Aspirations of Sophomores at North Carolina College: A 
Follow-Up Study,” op. cit., p. 34. 
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VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF JUNIORS 


Stability of Vocational Choices 
Between 1952 and 1953 


It was of interest to try to determine the stability of the first voca- 
tional choices of the students. By comparing the first vocational 
choice made by each student during his junior year with the list of 
three choices made during the sophomore year, it was possible to 
discover: (1) which students made no change in their first choice, 
(2) which elevated a second or third choice of the previous year to 
a first choice, and (3) which students made an entirely new first 
choice. Data on changes in first vocational choices between 1952 and 
1953 are summarized in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


STABILITY OF FIRST VOCATIONAL CHOICES BY SEX, BY NUMBER 
AND BY PERCENT OF SAMPLE TAKING EACH ALTERNATIVE 














Same Choice Elevated : 
“— The Sample 1952 and 1953 2nd or 3rd New Choice 
No. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 
Male 54 36 66 10 19 8 15 
Female 97 72 14 14 15 II II 
Total 151 108 71 24 16 19 13 





The table shows that 72 per cent of the junior sample made no 
change in their first choices of vocation between 1952 and 1953. A 
comparable figure for 1951-52 was 68 per cent. It can be seen that 
the first vocational choices were slightly more stable between the 
sophomore and junior years than between the freshman and sopho- 
more years. As in 1952, the choices of females appeared to be more 
stable than those of male students. It can be seen also that 16 per cent 
of the students changed their first vocational choice by elevating a 
second or third choice of the previous year. It was interesting to note 
that six of the ten men who elevated choices did so by advancing 
teaching from a second or third choice to a first choice. Similarly, 
eight of the fourteen women advanced teaching to first choice and 
four of the women elevated laboratory technology to first place. The 
college does not offer work in laboratory technology for hospital 
workers but has considered offering such courses in a fifth year pro- 
gram. It was interesting to note that only one student who elevated 
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a second or third choice also selected a new major curriculum, Of the 
19 students who made entirely new first choices 17 made no changes 
in their major curricula. 

These results suggest: (1) that the first vocational choices of these 
students are characterized by a high degree of stability, (2) that 
elevation of second or third choices of the previous year reflect 
tendencies to abandon a previous choice in favor of teaching or 
laboratory technology, and (3) that new choices sometimes reflect a 
better insight into vocational opportunities but more often they in- 
dicate a state of indecision as to the best thing to do. 

It is difficult to decide how much significance should be attached 
to the vocational choices of college students in view of previous studies 
indicating that students are unrealistic about vocational choices made 
in high school and college. Strong, who studied the occupational 
choices of Stanford University freshmen in 1930 and compared these 
choices with the actual vocations of these same students in 1949, 
reported that one half of the students continued in the occupation of 
early choice or changed to one related to it; and that at an average 
age of 18.7 years half of the freshmen had selected the occupation 
that they eventually entered. Strong reported a correlation of .80 
between first choices after one year and vocations actually entered by 
students but pointed out that first jobs were frequently temporary, 
since the student took what was available. Strong reported that high 
prestige value occupational choices seemed most stable.° 

This writer would hazard a guess that the bulk of the Negro stu- 
dents in the present study are likely to go into teaching, since teach- 
ing jobs are readily available and that those aspiring to high prestige 
occupations may use teaching as a means of ultimately obtaining the 
training and financial resources needed to enter these occupations. 


Classification of Vocations 


Again in 1953, the vocational choices of juniors fell neatly into 
the same high prestige classifications listed when the students were 
freshmen and sophomores. The choices are given in Table 3. 

From the table it can be seen that teaching has persisted over the 
three year period as the most prevalent first, second, and third choice 
of vocation, with more than 40 per cent of each sample expressing it 


*Edward Strong, ‘Validity of Occupational Choices,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, XIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1953), 110. 
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as first choice. The students expressed a preference for teaching at the 
high school and college levels. No student planned to teach at the 
elementary school level. The medical professions, including nursing, 
held their previous rank as second in the list. Occupations classified 
as business and clerical, social and recreational, and science and tech- 
nology each accounted for about ten per cent of the choices. An 
obvious conclusion suggested by these data is that the college should 
function as a teacher’s college for about 40 per cent of these stu- 
dents and as a liberal arts college for about 60 per cent of the stu- 
dents. There is reason to believe that this sample is representative of 
other classes in the college. 


CERTAINTY OF FIRST CHOICES 


The degree of certainty in first vocational choices was determined 
according to the following scale of responses: (1) the student was 
practically certain that he would pursue his first choice of vocation, 
(2) something stood in the way but the student was reasonably cer- 
tain that he would pursue his first choice, (3) many things stood in 
the way, so his first choice was somewhat tentative, and (4) the stu- 
dent was very uncertain about his possibilities for pursuing his chosen 
vocation. The results of the certainty responses for 1951-1953 are 
given in Table 4. 

By referring to the total column, it can be seen that 36 per cent of 
the juniors expressed almost complete certainty about their possibili- 
ties for pursuing their first vocational choices. This represented a 
considerably higher degree of certainty than this group expressed as 
freshmen but somewhat lower than they expressed as sophomores. It 
can be seen that between 1952 and 1953, the men became much less 
certain about their choices while the degree of certainty among 
women remained stable. A possible explanation of this difference in 
stability of responses is that more women than men aspired to teach- 
ing and clerical work and possibilities for employment in these fields 
contribute to the certainty expressed by the women students. About 
75 per cent of the students expressing certainty were women; about 
65 per cent of the certain group selected teaching as their first choice 
of vocation; and 80 per cent of this group were women. 

The table shows that the 1953 group was slightly more certain 
than the 1952 group, when the certain and reasonably certain re- 
sponses are taken together. Noteworthy is the fact that the uncertain 
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group was about 20 per cent of each annual sample. In this group 
were students who aspired to medicine, teaching, and other high 
prestige positions. Noteworthy also is the fact that about half of the 
uncertain students were majors either in biology or commerce. In 
general, the juniors tended to be more certain about their first voca- 
tional choices than freshmen and sophomores. 


FACTORS RELATING DEGREE OF CERTAINTY 


The extent to which finances, parental encouragement, opportuni- 
ties to prepare, and knowledge of aptitudes operated as blocks to the 
pursuit of the students’ first choices of vocation can be seen in Table 5. 

The table shows that certainty about finances comprised 36 per 
cent of the blocks to pursuit of first vocational choices listed by the 


students. 


Actually, 70 of the 154 students in the junior sample, or about 
45 per cent of the group indicated finances as a block. Of the 
blocks listed by the men, 65 per cent were related to finances. Ap- 
parently the problem of financing preparation for a vocation is a 
more intense problem for the men than for the women. The fact that 
finances comprised only 28 per cent of the blocks in the freshman year 
as compared with 36 per cent in the junior year suggests: (1) that 
freshmen had less knowledge of the cost of preparing for a vocation 
than sophomores and juniors, or (2) that a sizable group of fresh- 
men who were able financially to prepare for chosen vocations 
dropped out of school. The writer does not know which, if either, of 
these explanations is correct. The fact remains however that the 
juniors recognized finances as an important block to the pursuit of 
their chosen vocations. 

TABLE 5 


BLOCKS TO PURSUIT OF FIRST VOCATIONAL CHOICE INDICATED 
BY FRESHMEN, SOPHOMORES, AND JUNIORS BY 
PERCENT OF TOTAL RESPONSES 














1951 1952 1953 
Blocks 
Totals Male Female Total 
Finance 28 40 65 36 36 
Parental Encouragement 4 6 6 4 4 
Opportunities To Prepare 30 30 39 33 27 
Knowledge of Aptitudes 38 18 39 44 33 


None 6 
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Over the three year period, little change was apparent in the extent 
to which students regarded parental encouragement and opportunities 
to prepare as blocks, since these accounted for about 5 and 30 per 
cent respectively of the blocks listed each year. Apparently the juniors 
felt the need for more information about opportunities to prepare for 
their chosen vocations. 

Knowledge of aptitude persisted as a block, accounting for 33 per 
cent of all blocks listed by juniors and 44 per cent of those listed by 
junior women. The college has been able to provide aptitude tests to 
only a limited number of students through the Office of the College 
Counsellor. During the latter part of the present school year, the 
Library exhibited a rich collection of new books and pamphlets deal- 
ing with job opportunities and vocational preparation. A two-day job 
opportunities clinic was sponsored by the Dean of Women, mainly 
for women. The extent to which these efforts tended to provide help 
needed should be apparent in the follow-up of the present study next 
year. 


INFORMATION, ADVICE AND COURSES NEEDED 


Practically all of the students took full advantage of a space pro- 
vided on the junior questionnaire for the student to write in his ideas 
about vocational information and advice he needed and his sugges- 
tions regarding learning activities which would be useful to him. The 
students mentioned most frequently a need for information about job 
opportunities, about how to prepare for their chosen vocations, and 
about their aptitudes for various vocations. The write-in replies were 
very specific. 

Science majors wanted to know more about government jobs that 
were open to Negroes, correct procedure for entering medical schools, 
chances for getting jobs in health education and in teaching, and job 
opportunities for biology majors. Many science students wanted infor- 
mation about their aptitudes for science vocations, about books they 
might read on science vocations, and about ways of using their leisure 
time more profitably. They expressed a need for advice regarding the 
best subjects to take in preparation for various vocations, the best 
schools to enter after finishing college, and the cost of advanced edu- 
cation in various science fields. They suggested that courses dealing 
with plastics and alloys, deeper study of bacteriology and psychology, 
and more laboratory work in biology would be helpful. 
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Commerce and business majors asked repeatedly about job oppor- 
tunities. Some wanted to know how to apply for jobs and how to pre- 
pare for work as accountants and as teachers. A few wanted help in 
examining the vocational choices they had made. Advanced courses 
in accounting and courses in office machines were suggested. 

Social science majors asked repeatedly about job opportunities and 
their chances for employment. A few wanted to know about scholar- 
ship aid that might be available. Aptitude tests were mentioned fre- 
quently. Many expressed a desire to talk with instructors informally 
about job opportunities or with people in the field who might have 
valuable information. 

Music majors wanted information regarding music conservatories 
and how to get into them. They expressed a desire for courses dealing 
with contemporary artists, beginner’s bands, conducting, and experi- 
ences that might prove helpful to them as high school teachers. Lan- 
guage majors, English and French, wanted information about job 
opportunities. Mathematics majors inquired about job opportunities 
and their aptitudes. Courses were suggested that relate mathematics 
to everyday living and to various vocations. Home economics majors 
were concerned about job opportunities and they wanted richer experi- 
ences in tailoring, fashion designing, drafting, and interior decorat- 
ing. Physical education and health education majors wanted most to 
talk with their advisors about job opportunities, aptitudes, and where 
they were headed. 

Some of the suggestions made by students were quite detailed. One 
student, for example, suggested a bulletin board in his department on 
which information would be placed periodically about job opportuni- 
ties, prerequisites, and how to prepare for the jobs. Another student 
suggested a “pathfinder’’ course in the freshman or sophomore year 
which would assist students in evaluating their vocational choices in 
the light of their aptitudes. Such a course, according to the student, 
could help students to make up their minds about a vocation. 


SUMMARY 


This study was undertaken to determine what changes, if any, were 
made by a group of third year college students in responses to a 
vocational preference questionnaire administered to them when they 
were freshmen and sophomores. The following conclusions seem to be 
justified by the analysis of the data presented above. 
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1. 


10. 


The junior sample was 44 per cent of the original group of 343 
freshmen and 77.4 per cent of the 202 students in the sophomore 


sample. 


. Commerce, biology, and social science continued to enroll the largest 


numbers of majors, each area enrolling about 20 per cent of the 
freshman, sophomore, and junior samples. 


. Stabilities in choices of major curricula, 82 per cent between the 


freshman and sophomore years and 91.4 between the sophomore and 
junior years, suggest that students enter college with their minds 
made up about major curricula and stick to their choices until they are 
forced by failure or other circumstances to change their majors. 


. The first vocational choices of juniors were characterized by a sta- 


bility of 72 per cent as compared with 68 per cent in the sophomore 
year. 


. Teaching has persisted over the three year period of the study as the 


most prevalent first, second, and third vocational choice with 40 per 
cent of each sample expressing it as a first choice. 

There is reason to believe that North Carolina College should func- 
tion as a teacher education institution for about 40 per cent of the 
students and as a liberal arts college for the remaining 60 per cent. 


. The juniors appeared to be more certain about possibilities for pur- 


suing their first vocational choices than they were as freshmen and 
sophomores. 


. Seventy per cent of the students indicated financial support as a 


powerful block to the pursuit of their chosen vocations, and the 
problem was more intense among men than among women. 
Knowledge of aptitude persisted as a block to the pursuit of first 
vocational choices of juniors. 

Pressing needs for information about job opportunities, about ap- 
propriate ways of preparing for specific vocations, and about voca- 
tional aptitudes were indicated. 


Beyond the figures and the survey operations used in this study, 
it is possible to picture a group of college students determined to 
obtain what the college suggests as adequate preparation for pursuing 
high prestige occupations; determined to follow through on their 
plans for fitting into a world of work, in spite of powerful blocks; 
but needing the continued interest and advice and confidence of their 


teachers. 














The Co-operative English Test in 
Academic Counseling 
MAURICE F, FREEHILL 


HE Co-operative English Test (single booklet edition) was first 

made available in the fall of 1951. This instrument is primarily 
a change in format from the earlier battery of Co-operative English 
Tests (Mechanics of Expression, Reading Comprehension, and Effec- 
tiveness of Expression). It became important to discover whether pre- 
diction in counseling should be altered when this new format was 
substituted in the entrance program. 

The interrelationships that exist between earlier tests had been 
largely established.* It now became necessary to discover whether or 
not the same relationships could be predicted in the new test. This 
issue was examined for 311 freshmen who constituted the first group 
of entrance testees at Western Washington College of Education in 
the Fall of 1951. 

Eleven entrance scores were correlated for all subjects. These were 
a total English score, six sub-scores in English, a total psychological 
score and two psychological sub-scores. The orders of correlations are 
reported in Table I. The coefficients were generally higher than those 
in the previous study which is currently a point of reference in the 
counseling program. 

The expected limited relationship of other factors with the quanti- 
tative score was demonstrated, though these relationships too were 
considerably above previous coefficients which range from 19 to 77. 

The ACE Linguistic score was more closely related to reading and 
to vocabulary competencies than to mechanics and effectiveness of 
English composition. This relationship continued as it had in previous 
studies and tended to point out the very close relationships of vocab- 
ulary and reading with academic competencies. However, the coefh- 
cient of .53 between reading and vocabulary was a comparatively low 
one and would indicate some disparity between these items, Conse- 


* Freehill, Maurice F., “Function of Aptitude Scores in the WWCE Program,” 
Quarterly Newsletter of the Northwest College Personnel Association, November 
1950, pp. 64-75. 
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TABLE I 


INTERCORRELATION OF SCORES AND SUBSCORES FOR ENGLISH 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 














4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1.000 .526 .958 .871 .721 .785 .809 .529 6.864 823 I 
1.000 .810 .776 .665 .732 .809 .433 .848 .760 2 
1.000 .898 .706 .750 .844 .579 .813 .779 3 
1.000 .645 .729 .780 .506 .730 .717 4 
1.000 .680 .950 .§13 .725 .721 5 
1.000 .845 .540 .776 .768 6 
1.000 .§71 .836 .822 ” 
1.000 .554 +754 8 
1.000 .868 9 
1.000 10 
KEY 
1. English Reading 6. English Effectiveness 
2. English Vocabulary 7. English Total 
3. English Speed 8. ACE Quantitative 
4. English Level 9. ACE Linguistic 
5. English Mechanics 10. ACE Gross 














quently, reading and vocabulary appear to be independently pre- 
dictive of linguistic college aptitude. 

English Mechanics was, furthermore, somewhat isolable from other 
language competencies. It appeared to be more closely related to 
reading and speed than to vocabulary and level. 

Numerous studies have demonstrated the incompetence of older 
students and several have found less English competence in students 
whose education has been interrupted. Table II provides further data 


TABLE II 


DATA FOR SUBJECTS DISTRIBUTED BY AGE 








a. Mean Test Scores 


Age 
17 
18 


19 
20 


English Reading English Total ACE Total 
Mean Mean Mean 
63.6 185.6 111.3 
50.4 156.7 99.2 
47.8 143.6 94.1 
32.0 112.9 67.2 


b. Critical Ratios for Mean Differences 


Age 17 
17 
18 


19 
20 


3.15 2.96 2.85 


20 17 18 19 20 17 18 19 20 
1.44 2.00 2.54 3-44 3.35 3.58 
1.75 1.64 2.09 1.12 2.64 
1.43 1.40 2.13 





English Reading 


English Total ACE Total 
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on this matter. Older students were consistently less able on the psy- 
chological test, consistently lower on reading and consistently lower 
on their total reading scores. 

These deficiencies were significant in almost every case, when the 
comparative group were seventeen years or less. This is further evi- 
dence that those who arrive in college when they are seventeen are 
indeed the more able students as measured by psychological and Eng- 
lish tests. 

Time elapsed since high school was examined as one of the varia- 
bles. There was a consistency from test to test, with students who had 
been out of school for one year making scores superior to those made 
by students who came directly from high school. A small group of 
students who had been out of school for more than one year were 


TABLE III 


DATA FOR SUBJECTS DISTRIBUTED BY ELAPSED TIME BETWEEN 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 








a. Mean Test Scores 


No. of Years English Reading English Total ACE Total 
0 45.96 141.48 88.57 
I 57.54 166.50 105 .'70 
2 35.25 109.30 81.50 
b. Critical Ratios for Mean Differences 
No. of Years Reading Total English Total ACE Total 
fr) I 2 ° I 2 ° I 2 
° .287 9.341 2.40 <35 3.62 <2 
I 703 .631 -36 
2 





slightly inferior to either of the above groups. It should be noted, 
however, that these students were only slightly and not significantly 
weaker than those with one year out of school. Furthermore, the 
group of students who had been out for more than a single year was 
small and the evidence must be interpreted carefully. The difference 
between those coming directly from high school and those who had 
one year of full-time work experience might conceivably be attributed 
to either the learning that occurred in the interim year or to increas- 
ing maturity. It might also be attributable to the sociologic fact that 
those persons who once secure a job after high school are likely to 
continue with it unless particularly apt in the skills and requirements 
of a college program. The majority of the students adapted to college 
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TABLE IV 
DATA FOR SUBJECTS DISTRIBUTED BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION 
A. Mean Test Scores 
English English ACE 
Reading Total Gross 
1. Professional 59.7 167.2 107.8 
2. Farmers 47-5 147.8 99-5 
3. Proprietors 46.0 149.5 96.0 
4. Clerical Workers 48.7 155.6 97.0 
5. Foremen and Craftsmen 55.9 164.9 105.2 
6. Apprentices 52.5 158.7 102.8 
7. Domestic Service Workers None None None 
8. Protective Service Workers 39.2 141.2 90.7 
g. Other Service Workers 40.0 132.0 78.5 
10. Farm Laborers 64.0 183.0 124.0 
11. Other Laborers 49.2 148.6 92.6 
- 12. No occupation 71.3 182.3 118.0 
B. Critical Ratios for Mean Differences 
English Reading 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Professional 18S 2530" 2.95 Th Bw ee 
2. Farmers 24 -20 «61.46 14 28 
_ 3. Proprietors -§0 8.94" f.0% 58 
4. Clerical Workers 1.49 64 .09 
5. Foremen and Craftsmen 59 1.34 
6. Apprentices 54 
7. Laborers 
English Total 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Professional 1.5m 1.62 Ae) 21 62 1.68 
2. Farmers 14 64 1.43 15 .O7 
3. Proprietors Ig v.8% x09 62 
4. Clerical Workers 1.68 -94 81 
5. Foremen and Craftsmen 40 24 
6. Apprentices 1.60 
7. Laborers 
Total ACE 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Professional 1.42 2.07* 1.93 49 +76 2.60* 
2. Farmers 64 “4G Ett -§2 1.93 
3. Proprietors -Ig 1.85 1.09 62 
4. Clerical Workers 1.68 -94 81 
5. Foremen and Craftsmen -40 2.44" 
6. Apprentices 1.60 
7. Laborers 





* Significant items. 
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work may return to their education after the year’s experience and 
thereby raise the mean performance of the group. 

The data were further examined to find any difference that might 
be related to the father’s occupation. Data in Table IV demonstrate 
that differences did exist. Because the numbers in some categories are 
very small, these data do not warrant extensive interpretation. Never- 
theless, it is interesting to note the high order of test performance 
that is characteristic of children of farm laborers and children where 
the parents are unknown or unemployed. 

Children of professional parents stood in second rather than the 
usual first place. The third group were children of foremen and 
craftsmen. These last groups were large enough to warrant conclu- 
sions and it was notable that the difference between professional and 
craft groups was not great enough to reach statistical significance. 
This may indicate a sociologic trend toward prestige and economic 
adequacy among the crafts and skills. Notably low scores were earned 
by children of service workers and protective services. The children 
of proprietors and clerical workers also performed at low levels. 

All of these evidences must be interpreted in light of the sociologi- 
cal factors that affect the student population of any institution whose 
primary responsibility is the preparation of teachers. It may reflect the 
difficulty, even under conditions of free tuition, that farm laborers 
and unemployed parents encounter in attempts to provide educational 
opportunities for their children. Therefore, those of unusual aptitude 
are the only ones who are likely to get to college. The same factors 
make it unlikely that the prestige occupations of the professions and 
skilled trades should send their children into the profession of teach- 
ing. Consequently, the student sample from proprietors and clerical 
workers may not constitute a cross-section of that population. The 
data ought not to be interpreted as being comparisons of the aptitude 
and English skills of one occupation with another, but rather of the 
aptitude and English skills of students coming to a college where the 
school of education is the primary unit around which the liberal arts 
and sciences have been built. 

It furthermore seemed worth while to examine whether or not 
aptitude was related to the choice of occupation these people listed for 
themselves. It might reasonably be expected in the light of studies 
previously done, that the students of highest aptitude might choose 
the professions. This was true insofar as the ACE Psychological Test 
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was concerned, and insofar as reading capacity was concerned. But 
the persons with the highest total English competencies tended to 
choose clerical occupations, though the next highest group on total 
English function chose the professions. It appears then that the most 
competent people chose to be in one of the professions or in one of 
the clerical occupations. If competency is based on psychological 
scores, the professions were considerably ahead. If it was based on 
English scores, there were no great differences, but there was a slight 


TABLE V 
DATA FOR SUBJECTS DISTRIBUTED BY CHOICE OF OCCUPATION 








A. Mean Test Scores 














Reading English Total ACE Gross 

0. No Choice 50.0 163.7 96.8 
1. Professional 55.0 166.5 103.5 
2. Farmers None None None 
3. Proprietors 38.5 126.4 92.5 
4. Clerical Workers 54.9 170.4 99.8 
5. Foremen and Craftsmen 50.6 155.0 91.6 
B. Critical Ratios for Mean Difterences 
Reading 

1 a 3 4 5 ° 
1. Professional None 2.83* .02 .48 -49 
2. Farmers None None None 
3. Proprietors 2.10% 1.10 1.00 
4. Clerical Workers 39 43 
5. Craftsmen and Foremen 04 
o. No choice 
English Total 

1 2 3 4 5 ) 
1. Professional None 3.34* 21 65 14 
2. Farmers None None one None 
3. Proprietors 2.06 1.39 1.66 
4. Clerical Workers 62 15 
5. Craftsmen and Foremen -34 
o. No Choice 
ACE Gross 

I 2 a 5 ° 
1. Professional None 1.52 .69 -94 73 
2. Farmers None None one one 
3. Proprietors 84 .06 38 
4. Clerical Workers 61 29 
5. Craftsmen and Foremen -34 
o. No choice 





* Significant items. 
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tendency for the more able students to be clerical workers. A third 
group, those who said they had not made any choice in occupation, 
tended to have rather high English scores. It is possible that they 
constitute a group of young students who are able, therefore have 
finished high school, but have not made any definite vocational plans. 
It should be noted that very few of these differences actually reached 
levels of significance. Only reading totals significantly differentiated 
in two cases. Those who chose professional and clerical work were 
significantly higher than those who said they prefer to be proprietors. 
The English total differentiated the professional and no choice groups 
above the proprietor group. The ACE total did not reach the level of 
5 per cent significance though the professional group were almost 
significantly above those who chose to be proprietors. 

In its new format the Co-operative English Test operated in much 
the same way as had the previous battery. However, there were closer 
relationships between the subscores and closer relationships between 
superior performance and superior students or inferior performance 
and inferior students. These data focused attention on an issue often 
avoided by educators. They indicate consistency within the person. 
An individual who really does well tends to do well in most things, 
and while there is variability within his performance, it is not so great 
as the variability between the persons. The evidence, furthermore, 
constitutes a small but significant contribution to the sociological 
understanding of the student body in a teachers college. It appeared 
that the students who were drawn from some of the occupations with 
less prestige were among the best students in the college. 

The final question and the touchstone of much of such an investi- 
gation must be, ‘How predictive are these scores?”” This was investi- 
gated for a sample of 120 students. 

Based on the distribution of ACE scores for 426 freshmen, a selec- 
tion of approximately one-third of the class was made. Using groups 
determined by 4 standard deviations, 120 freshmen were chosen 
from the class of 1951 to fit the distribution of the total class. Nor- 
malcy was further assured by drawing these names from the classifi- 
cation groups in English proportionately as entering freshmen had 
been classified into the groups. Consequently, the selected group of 120 
students was normalized in terms of college aptitude and was pro- 
portionate to the English classification at the time of their entrance. 

Prediction of grade point average was studied in relation to first 
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year grades, regardless of the number of quarters completed. Six 
persons were ineligible in the computations because no grades were 
ever recorded for them. Therefore, the correlations were based on a 
number of 114. The level of relationships were as reported in Table 
VI. 


TABLE VI 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR GPA AND SOME 
ENTRANCE TEST SCORES 








ACE Quantitative 458 
ACE Linguistic 521 
ACE Gross 574 
English Mechanics 532 
English Effectiveness 472 
English Reading 598 
English Total 569 
English Vocabulary 552 
Reading Speed 572 
Reading Level -493 





The levels of correlation were all significant at the 1 per cent level 
of confidence and were generally higher than they had been in the 
previous study. This was most peculiarly characteristic of the ACE Q 
score which had previously shown a decreasing relationship in the 
years 1940 to 1948 with the functioning level falling as low as .14 
and averaging .27. The new level of .46 tends to suggest a much 
higher interrelationship between test scores and college competency. 
In general the other relationships were also higher, though no large 
increases were noticeable. 

Because it is ordinarily possible, in the light of institutional prac- 
tices and in the light of the competence of the counselors in a par- 
ticular college, to operate in some simple terms with multiple corre- 
lation, multiple correlations were worked out for each pair of pre- 
dictors. As would be expected, prediction was increased by using two 
rather than one predictor. As also would be expected, these increases 
were not very great because the relationships between the subscores 
were large. The relationships are reported in Table VII. 

From this table it is clear that prediction of total grade point can 
be held at a 1 per cent confidence level. The highest prediction was 
from reading and vocabulary scores in combination, with the next 
highest prediction from reading and Q scores and the third from the 
Q and vocabulary scores. The comparability of prediction levels was 
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most significant and re-emphasized the consistency within the person. 

The value of English tests in counseling and college administra- 
tion was further indicated through analyses of drop-outs. Students 
who dropped out of school during the first year were significantly 
lower on every category of scores. They were particularly deficient in 
reading level and total reading score. 


TABLE VII 
CORRELATIONS BETWEN GRADE POINT AVERAGE AND: 








Reading and Vocabulary -679 
Q and Reading 621 
Q and Vocabulary 615 
QandL -599 
Mechanics and Vocabulary 595 
Q and Speed -593 
Q and English Total 592 
Gross and Level . 586 
Qand Mechanics 574 
Total English and Level 574 
Mechanics and Level . 567 
Mechanics and Effectiveness 553 
Q and Level 549 
Q and Effectiveness 530 
Effectiveness and Level 520 





From these evidences it would appear that at Western Washing- 
ton College the test in the new format operates much as did the test 
in the old format. It operates at higher levels of prediction than it 
did in previous studies and this is probably due to adjustments in 
course content and grading practices. These adjustments resulted from 
previous studies; they have been planned and are recognized policy. 
It would appear then that counselors in this situation may use the 
test in the new format with increased confidence as a predictor of 
probable college success and that such use will assist in wise selection 
of college programs, intelligent vocational planning and considerable 
economies in both college services and human resources. 























Educational Implications of College 
Attendance Regulations 


ALFRED R. WOLFF 


ISSATISFACTION with existing attendance regulations in colleges 
D is common. Changes are often prompted by expediency and 
result in temporary patchwork. When a complete revision of policy 
is contemplated, there is a need for a broad understanding of the 
educational implications of the prevailing systems designed to con- 
trol class attendance in colleges. 

A study was made to assist colleges to develop their own systems of 
attendance regulations in accordance with their educational philoso- 
phy. Special attention was given to problems and issues related to 
attendance policies and practices at the University of Bridgeport 
(Conn.) where sixteen faculty members, five members or former 
members of the Student Personnel Office who had at one time acted 
as attendance counselors in administering the regulations, six admin- 
istrators of the college, the University nurse and twelve upperclass- 
men were interviewed personally to determine their attitude toward 
the existing system and their suggestions for improvement. 

Further information concerning the educational implications of 
controlling class attendance was derived from visits to six other col- 
leges which have had experience with different types of attendance 
systems. They were Yale University, Quinnipiac College, Wesleyan 
University, University of Connecticut, Adelphi College and Sarah 
Lawrence College. A survey was also made of literature on problems 
connected with attendance regulations, mental hygiene, student per- 
sonnel work in college, group work, theories of discipline, character 
development, learning theories, morale and school administration. 

Previous studies indicate there are four systems of attendance regu- 
lations currently in operation in American colleges.» ? They have 
been defined as the No-Cut System, the Cut Allowance System, the 
Unlimited Cut System and the Multiple System. 


*L. K. Neidlinger, “Some Observations on The Problem of Regulating Class 
Attendance,” Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., pp. 1-13. 

* David R. Reveley, “A Survey of Procedures for Handling Class Absences in the 
Liberal Arts Colleges,” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, 1950. 
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The No-Cut System requires that students attend all their classes. 
Any absence must be justified to the proper authorities. Violations 
of the regulations would result in some form of disciplinary action. 

The Cut Allowance System grants a student the privilege of not 
attending a certain number of classes per semester. An explanation of 
these absences is not required unless the total figure eventually exceeds 
the amount permitted by the rules. Most colleges which utilize this 
system sometimes make exceptions for students on the Probation or 
Dean’s Lists, but grant the same absence privileges for most students. 
A few institutions make differentiations in their absence policy on the 
basis of a student’s scholastic average. 

The Unlimited Cut System makes each student responsible for his 
own attendance in class. Although the statement is made or implied 
that regular attendance in class is important, coercion by the adminis- 
tration or faculty is not considered proper. It is hoped that the 
intrinsic value to be derived from attendance in class will provide a 
student sufficient motivation to be present. 

The Multiple System allows the individual instructor or his depart- 
ment to decide the number of class absences permitted each student. 
Since instructors may employ very diverse practices ranging from no 
cuts to unlimited ones, “multiple’’ has semantic accuracy. Instructors 
may handle the disciplining of violators of their own regulations 
themselves. However, they are often encouraged to refer students 
whose absences are deemed excessive to the college dean or guidance 
counselor. 

There are many different methods of dealing with students who 
violate attendance regulations. The most common penalty for exces- 
sive absences is loss of credit for the course.* Other ways of treating 
infractions of the rules include lowering a student’s grade, taking 
away quality points which he has earned, increasing the number of 
semester hours or quality points required for his graduation, placing 
him on probation, levying a financial fine against him, taking away 
his absence privileges in all his courses, giving him extra assignments 
or requiring him to obtain private tutoring in lieu of the classes he 
missed. 

A college concerned with formulating attendance regulations in 
terms of its educational objectives might wish to weigh the different 
systems in terms of these criteria: 


* Tbid., p. 171. 
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. Effect on class attendance 
. Effect on scholarship 


Effect on instruction 

. Effect on the physical and mental health of students 

. Effect on morale and inter-personal relations 

. The development of responsible citizenship in a democracy 

. Effect on character development 

. The responsibility of the institution to outside individuals and groups 


Administrative practicality and efficiency 


1. Effect on Class Attendance: Many students will attend classes 
regularly regardless of the attendance system existing in the college. 
The system which allows the fewest absences and is most strictly 
enforced will ordinarily be most successful in controlling class 
absences. Students will usually miss approximately as many classes 
as they are permitted within the limits of the regulations. Absenteeism 
on days directly prior to and following holidays is very high in most 
colleges unless deliberately discouraged by strong penalties. There is 
not always a positive relationship between the severity of a penalty 
for violating attendance regulations and the extent of absenteeism in a 
college, since the more severe the penalty, the less willingness usually 
exists on the part of the administrator or instructor to impose it. 

2. Effect on Scholarship: Scholarship is here interpreted in the 
broad sense. All the students, not merely a select few, are to be given 
the maximum opportunity to improve their knowledge and skills. 

Although there have been several studies devoted to this question, 
a true causal relationship between class attendance and a student's 
measured scholastic achievement has not been found.* However, the 
effect of class attendance on scholarship cannot be accurately meas- 
ured, A student may gain knowledge, skills and attitudes for which 
there are inadequate testing instruments. The stimulation of a good 
class discussion, the opening up of new interests by the professor, 
the interchange of ideas with other students and the value of working 
with classmates on committees are matters which are not usually 
covered by examination and yet have a direct bearing on the scholar- 
ship of students. There may be times when a student can obtain a 
more worthwhile educational experience outside the class room, such 
as on field trips and other special events. Objection, however, is raised 


WCONAWAWN Ee 


‘Daniel D. Feder, “Student Personnel Work—I. Student Population,” Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, p. 1295, by Walter S. Monroe, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950. 
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to the oft-repeated argument that a student would benefit more by 
studying for an examination in another subject than by attending a 
particular class. This often means that the student wants to memorize 
quickly some material which should previously have been learned 
more thoroughly, and which will be almost completely forgotten in 
another week. 

The penalty of exclusion from class prevents a student from receiv- 
ing the benefits of further instruction. Its serious effect on an indi- 
vidual’s morale interferes with the student’s accomplishment in other 
courses. At the opposite extreme, the very absence of a penalty other 
than that inherent in the situation, can be detrimental to a student’s 
scholarly development as it may delude him into assuming that if his 
mark is not affected by an absence, he may not have missed a valuable 
learning experience. He is often influenced thereby to miss more class 
periods. 

3. Effect on Instruction: Irregular class attendance makes it difficult 
for an instructor to plan his classes to the best interests of his stu- 
dents. If he wants to meet the special needs of certain students on a 
particular date, he may find his plans frustrated by these students’ not 
appearing in class; or again, he may wish to hold a demonstration 
which would be most effective if all the students participated, and 
again find many of them not present. Sometimes it is necessary to 
repeat material for those who were absent or adequate learning in 
future sessions will not take place. This, of course, is unfair to those 
students whose attendance has been regular. Student tardiness is an- 
other disruptive element to instruction. There is a marked trend in 
colleges today to emphasize learning as a group experience in which 
students have an obligation to contribute to the class. In such situa- 
tions, regular and prompt attendance is necessary. 

In the Unlimited Cut System an instructor can judge to some 
extent the value students attach to his teaching by the comparative 
amount of absenteeism from his classes. To secure good attendance, 
he must make his lessons interesting and worth while. Some instruc- 
tors feel, however, that the system forces them to overemphasize sub- 
ject matter which is dramatic and sensational, but lacks real scholarly 
value. 

4. Effect on Physical and Mental Health: When students need to 
justify their absences, the Health Office is in a favorable position to 
check on their physical well being. Thus students become better 
acquainted with the college’s health facilities and the medical staff 
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has the opportunity not only to detect health defects but to teach 
hygiene by personal, informal conferences. 

Since irregular attendance in class is so frequently symptomatic of 
emotional difficulties, there is advantage to a system which centralizes 
control in the Office of Student Personnel. An attendance counselor, 
properly trained in the psychology of personal adjustment and coun- 
seling techniques, is in a favorable position to investigate the causes 
of a student’s absences and offer help when needed. According to 
Neidlinger, when the Multiple System is used, instructors rarely even 
inquire about the causes of a student’s absence, much less attempt to 
understand if the absence represents a serious problem which needs 
skilled treatment.® Colleges using the Unlimited Cut System in par- 
ticular miss many opportunities to help students because instructors 
fail either to note excessive absences or to report them to the Office of 
Student Personnel. 

Penalties forcing students to attend classes can adversely affect the 
mental hygiene program of a college. These external pressures 
develop feelings of anxiety and hostility in the student. Discipline, 
which is primarily educative and not punitive, should be tailored to 
meet the needs of the particular individual concerned. This calls for 
a provision for some flexibility in the enforcement of attendance 
regulations. 

5. Effect on Character Development: Advocates of regulations 
designed to control class absences often maintain that this is a proper 
way to inculcate regular work habits and develop a sense of responsi- 
bility toward oneself and others. The assumption exists that a student 
who learns to attend classes regularly and punctually in college will 
continue this behavior in other situations. There is no experimental 
evidence to this effect, but it is educationally sound for an instructor 
to teach students the largest applications of their experiences,* thereby 
helping them to develop attitudes and characteristics which will be 
beneficial to their future welfare. 

If students are afforded too much control by the faculty or adminis- 
tration, they will not learn to take responsibility for themselves. They 
may not be ready for complete freedom and if given this too early in 
their college career, they may do irreparable damage to themselves. 
Many students entering college need supervision, but controls should 


*L. K. Neidlinger, op. cit., p. 9. 
*Charles E. Skinner, Educational Psychology, New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 


1936, p. 344. 
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be relaxed in accord with their ability and willingness to take 
responsibility for themselves. 

The influence of the different attendance systems on the ethical 
and moral values of the students deserves careful consideration. Stu- 
dents in most colleges find they can circumvent the rules with ease 
and this often becomes a socially approved game. The laxity of the 
faculty and sometimes even the attendance counselors or deans in 
following the regulations faithfully provides a poor example in law 
enforcement. Falsification of excuses occurs so frequently that instruc- 
tors and attendance counselors are suspicious of even bona fide 
explanations. The resultant atmosphere of distrust between some 
students and their instructors or the attendance counselor is a poor 
breeding ground for the development of ethical values. Nevertheless, 
removing all regulations would not solve the problem as people must 
learn to conform to rules even if they find them distasteful. 

The penalties for excessive absences will be injurious to character 
development if they are too severe, are not enforced uniformly, and 
do not consider student needs. 

6. Effect on Morale and Inter-Personal Relations: Considerable 
feelings of hostility often develop among the faculty, students and 
members of the Office of Student Personnel as the result of the 
administration of the No-Cut and Cut-Allowance Systems. Students 
resent particularly penalties which are severe and interfere with their 
academic progress. More satisfaction with the regulations seems to 
exist in those colleges which utilize the Multiple System although 
students are sometimes annoyed and critical of instructors who require 
attendance and these faculty members resent the comparison with 
their more lenient colleagues. While the Unlimited Cut System is the 
least prevalent in colleges, it creates less discontent among all the 
groups than the other systems, according to Reveley’s study. How- 
ever, many instructors express concern with the amount of absentee- 
ism which it permits and often wish they had some method to enforce 
more regular class attendance. 

7. The Development of Responsible Citizenship in a Democracy: 
Studies indicate that a citizenship training program should include 
these aims:’ 


1. The improvement of scholarship. 
2. The development of self-discipline. 


*“Education for Citizenship,” Entire Issue, The Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 33, no. 
4, December, 1951. 
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1. 
system usually rests with one person. The rules are the same for all 
students and are carried out in accordance with one philosophy. 


3. The strengthening of a respect for law and order. 
4. 


The will to contribute to the group and to consider the rights of 
others. 

The inculcation of regular work habits. 

The achievement of ethical ideals and the moral strength to live by 
them. 

The maintenance of physical and mental health. 

The advancement of morale and friendly inter-personal relations. 


The manner in which the different systems for controlling class 
attendance and their accompanying penalties affect these aims has 
already been discussed. 

8. 
Groups: A private collegiate institution owes its existence to the sup- 
port of many individuals and groups including the students’ parents, 
the Veterans Administration, Selective Service Boards, the Alumni and 
the Board of Trustees. In return it is charged with these responsi- 
bilities which are related to attendance regulations: (1) to give the 
student the best opportunity to obtain a worth-while education and 
(2) to account for the whereabouts of all its students. 

In order to carry out the first requirement, colleges have the moral 
responsibility of encouraging regular class attendance. This does not 
mean that a college must adopt a rigid system of attendance control 
or place any set limit on class absences, but it must prevent students 
from abusing their freedom. 

The second obligation requires instructors to take attendance with 
some degree of regularity and to report students whose absences are 
excessive to a central office. This procedure can theoretically be ac- 
complished under any of the attendance systems, but it is most likely 
to obtain in the No-Cut and Cut-Allowance Systems. 

9. 
taken for a discussion of the No Cut System although there is value 
to its philosophy that a student should attend all his classes. How- 
ever, it appears only to multiply the difficulties associated with the 
control of the Cut Allowance System and the degree to which it 
reduces class absences, its only apparent advantage, is slight. 


The Responsibility of the Institution to Outside Individuals and 


Administrative Practicality and Efficiency: Time will not be 


ADVANTAGES OF THE CUT ALLOWANCE SYSTEM IN TERMS OF 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICALITY AND EFFICIENCY 
Uniformity: The responsibility for the administration of this 
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2. Opportunity to account for all students: Attendance slips or 
exclusion forms are sent to a central office and are examined by an 
administrator or guidance counselor who is responsible for the stu- 
dent’s welfare. This centralization makes it less possible for students 
to disappear from the institution without the college’s knowledge. 

3. Availability of student records: The attendance counselor has 
access to a student’s permanent record and personnel folder. He has 
available information as to whether a student has previously violated 
the rules or requires any special consideration. He is able to see a 
student’s violation of a regulation as part of a total behavior pattern, 
not an isolated experience. 

4. Counseling opportunities: Ideally the attendance counselor 
should be trained in student personnel work. He would then be in a 
good position to determine if excessive absences indicate serious 
maladjustment and to take appropriate action. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE CUT ALLOWANCE SYSTEMS 
IN TERMS OF THE CRITERION 


1. The system, to operate efficiently, is too time-consuming and 
expensive. 

2. Faculty co-operation is difficult to obtain. If this is not achieved, 
the system will inevitably fail. 

3. A workable system of penalties presents a difficult problem. If 
the penalties are light, students may weigh their contemplated actions 
against the penalty and choose to suffer the consequences rather than 
follow the regulations of the college. If the penalties are too severe, 
attendance counselors and instructors may decide not to enforce them 
because of their dire effect on the students. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE UNLIMITED CUT SYSTEM 
IN TERMS OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICALITY AND EFFICIENCY 


This system eliminates the administrative problem of forcing stu- 
dents by regulation to attend classes, thereby saving instructors and 
attendance counselors considerable time and effort. Students are 
spared the trouble of taking steps to justify their absences or to 
nullify any resultant penalties and are less likely to annoy the medi- 
cal staff with trivial or manufactured illness. 

However, without a careful check on attendance, there may be 
difficulty in locating students in times of emergency and some may be 
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missing from the college for an extended period of time without the 
administration’s knowledge. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE MULTIPLE SYSTEM IN TERMS OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICALITY AND EFFICIENCY 


This system relieves the instructors and central office of consider- 
able bookkeeping and detail work. Since to instructors is delegated the 
chief responsibility for its control, reports to a central office are un- 
necessary except for those relatively few cases which require special 
attention. Instructors are required to spend no more time than is 
necessary to administer the particular system of their own choice and 
are at liberty to revise the regulations or drop them entirely. 


DISADVANTAGES 


1. The system lacks uniformity. Variations in the attendance regu- 
lations and their administration produce different standards of con- 
duct and different methods of determining violations. Some confu- 
sion is inevitable. 

2. The central office is unable to obtain an accurate check on class 
attendance. Instructors keep their own records, if any, and rarely 
report students for excessive absences. 

3. Instructors are less likely to have material sufficient for making 
a sound judgment regarding a student’s violation of attendance regu- 
lations. They usually do not have available the resources of the Stu- 
dent Personnel Office and rarely take the time to learn the reasons 
for a student’s absence. 

4. The system does not make full use of a college’s counseling 
facilities. Instructors frequently fail to recognize the extent of mal- 
adjustment which underlies the absences of some students and neglect 
to notify the Guidance Office. 


THE PROCESS OF CHANGING THE REGULATIONS 


A college which is continually mindful of achieving its educa- 
tional objectives will be as much concerned with the procedure for 
changing attendance regulations as with the regulations themselves. 
The question arises as to whether revisions in the present policy 
should be made entirely by the faculty and administration or should 
be evolved with student participation. The implications of allowing 
students a voice in formulating attendance regulations will be con- 
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sidered in terms of those criteria previously mentioned which are 
applicable. 

1. Effect on Class Attendance: Students, if they share in the making 
of policy, will want to see it work and will take steps themselves to 
see that class attendance does not suffer. 

2. Effect on Scholarship: Students learn best from direct experi- 
ence. If they participate in a democratic procedure, they will under- 
stand it better than reading about Democracy in the abstract in a 
textbook. Critical thinking, effectiveness in written and spoken expres- 
sion and other skills basic to scholarship can be improved in this 
manner. 

3. Effect on Mental Health: Students who are displeased and 
frustrated by attendance regulations will have a constructive outlet 
for their tension if permitted by the college authorities to express 
themselves and make suggestions for improvement.® Respectful at- 
tention to their viewpoint, even if it is not acceptable, is a form of 
group therapy. 

4, Effect on Character Development: Students working with ad- 
ministrators and faculty members on problems related to the common 
good have an excellent opportunity for learning ethical values through 
discussion of concrete situations. Mature individuals can set for 
others an example of the practice of a sound philosophy and by their 
manner of conducting themselves and their consideration for others 
at joint student-faculty committee meetings teach traits of character 
in a meaningful way. Students who are given the opportunity to 
share in these activities should, with proper guidance, show growth 
in self-responsibility. 

5. Effect on Morale and Inter-Personal Relations: The ideas of all 
groups must be considered in order to maintain morale on a high 
level. When people of different backgrounds and attitudes work 
together on common problems, mutual friendliness and respect usually 
follow.® 

6. The Development of Responsible Citizenship in a Democracy: 
Students must be trained to become responsible citizens by participa- 
tion in their own affairs. They cannot be suddenly entrusted with 
policy making if they lack previous experience. They must be pre- 


* Frances E. Falvey, “Student Participation in College Administration,” Unpub- 
lished Ed.D. Dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia, 1949, p. 35. 

*George Bernard de Huszar, Practical Applications of Democracy, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945, p. 40. 
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pared for it. The responsibility for developing this readiness lies with 
the administration and the faculty. 


CONCLUSION 


A recommendation for a particular system of attendance control 
has been purposely avoided. There is no perfect scheme for controll- 
ing class absences. Each college must periodically determine its own 
policy by weighing the implications of each change in the system 
and the system as a whole against its own clearly defined educational 
policy. Each college should re-examine its educational philosophy and 
all phases of its program. For maximum effectiveness, the services of 
experts in evaluation proceedings as well as the help of the entire 
faculty, student body and even outside interested groups such as 
parents and citizens from the community, should be enlisted. 











Program Advising—Whose Responsibility? 
LEO SMITH 


NCREASING emphasis on the importance of the maximum develop- 

ment of our human resources focuses attention on the importance 

of the individual and on program planning for the most effective 
development of human potential. 

In order to set up a pattern for discussion, let us make the follow- 

ing assumptions: 

1. Changing patterns of student-faculty relations make it desirable to 
examine the problem and make improvements. 

2. The problem is largely an educational one, but it may be difficult to 
separate educational problems from personal and emotional problems 
that are more intense by nature and more troublesome. 

3. Attempts at solutions of student problems vary in approach, but in 
spite of innovations and experimentation, the teacher-counselor re- 
mains in a key position. 

4. Program planning is a joint responsibility of the school and the stu- 
dent, but it is desirable to shift as much responsibility as possible to 


the student. 
5. There is a need for a more common acceptance and translation into 
action of the student personnel point of view. 


The pattern of student-faculty relationships has obviously changed 
materially since colonial times. The ‘‘pastor-teacher-policeman”’ rela- 
tionship of that period demanded from the professor a combination 
of spiritual, instructional and disciplinary counsel without modern 
counterpart. As late as 1800 there were only twenty-four colleges in 
the United States, and in them fewer than two thousand students and 
about one hundred teachers. In colleges of one hundred students or 
less, the individual faculty member of colonial times was able to 
know his students. The curriculum was limited in nature and student- 
bodies were homogeneous. Faculty members had a rather complete 
jurisdiction over a certain number of students. Professors often were 
expected to be able to teach in all areas of learning offered on the 
campus. Student-faculty contacts were sometimes friendly, sometimes 
authoritarian, but always close.’ 

* Donald J. Shank and Others, “The Teacher as A Counselor,” American Council 


on Education Studies, Series VI—Student Personnel Work—No. 10, XII (1948), 
“ee # 
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In 1952, out of 1,907 Higher Educational Institutions, 1,852 re- 
ported an enrollment of 2,148,284 students.” Institutions of eighteen 
to twenty-five thousand students are not uncommon. Faculty mem- 
bers have been forced by the tremendous expansion of knowledge to 
become specialists. Constantly expanding research results must be 
comprehended. Science faculties understandably have become increas- 
ingly absorbed in new data. Those in non-scientific, traditional subject- 
matter fields have had their undisturbed supremacy challenged. Both 
groups have had less time for, and therefore less interest in, the indi- 
vidual student. 

Large enrollments do not make it impossible to maintain close and 
friendly relationships between students and faculty members, but this 
pressure of numbers is one of the factors that have necessitated new 
techniques for giving attention to the individual student. 

In this changing pattern of student-faculty relationships, the in- 
fluence of German education, with its emphasis upon the supreme 
importance of research and upon the scholar’s intellectual develop- 
ment as the sole concern of the University, added to this lack of 
attention to the individual.’ Bliss Perry notes that large numbers of 
the more ambitious young scholars of America went to Germany for 
their training during the nineteenth century, particularly after 1850.‘ 
They never doubted that Germany possessed the sole secret of scholar- 
ship, or that success in a search for truth could or did mean indif- 
ference to student welfare. Mr. Perry tells how, at Harvard in the 
1880's, the inattention to the student was so great that ‘‘what he 
did . . . between registration at the beginning of the year and final 
examinations, no one cared.’ 

Under the influence of President Thomas of Bryn Mawr and Presi- 
dent Eliott at Harvard, the elective principle was revived and was in 
full force about the end of the nineteenth century. Gradually there 
was revealed the urgent need for educational guidance of the student 
facing such a range of free choice. The vocational guidance movement, 
in the second decade of the twentieth century, recognized as one of 
its goals student needs concerning occupational information, appro- 


*““Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions,” 1952, Federal Security 
Agency—Office of Education, p. VI. 

* Donald J. Shank and Others, “The Teacher as A Counselor,” American Council 
on Education Studies, No. 10, XII (1948), p. 3. 

* And Gladly Teach (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 88. 
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priate preparation, and placement. Colleges and universities in 
colonial times were mainly concerned with training for law, the 
ministry, and teaching. Present-day universities are concerned with 
all branches of learning. Even small colleges may have as many as 
twenty-five separate departments. The schedule of classes from which 
the student makes his choices for a particular quarter, may have, even 
in these small schools, as many as three or four hundred separate 
subjects. After first selecting a particular department in which to 
work, the student must select from many separate subjects within 
that department. 

High school graduates very often go to college without a well 
defined objective in mind. College records show frequent changes 
of objective and a much larger number of changes involving indi- 
vidual courses. 

A study by Wrenn of 2,000 freshman and transfer students in 
sixteen west coast colleges and universities showed that problems most 
frequently checked by both men and women students were concerned 
with poor study habits and inability to budget time, and that the 
choice of curriculums and requirements for certain courses ranked 
second. The need for help in choosing a vocation was third.’ 

Williamson and Darley at the University of Minnesota, after analyz- 
ing several thousand cases, concluded that the students’ problems were 
most efficiently classified as financial, educational, vocational, social, 
emotional, personal, family, and health.* Another study by Bailey, 
Gilbert, and Berg, who kept records of 1,617 students who voluntarily 
brought counseling problems to the University of Illinois Student 
Personnel Bureau from May 1, 1944 to April 30, 1945, showed 24.4 
per cent of the students had educational problems, 17.3 per cent had 
vocational problems, and that 2.3 per cent had emotional problems.° 
Thirty-two and eight tenths per cent of the students had problems 
in the category of educational-vocational. These authors devised a 
procedure for weighting the intensity of students’ problems which 
showed that educational problems were least intense, vocational prob- 
lems next, while emotional problems were the most intense of all. 


* Donald J. Shank and Others, “The Teacher as A Counselor,” American Council 
on Education Studies, No. 10, XII (1948), p. 4. 

*P. F. Valentine, The American College (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949), p. 259. 

* Ibid., p. 259. 

* Ibid., p. 260. 
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Program planning each quarter or semester and year by year during 
college attendance is essentially an educational problem. To some 
academic advisers the problem may seem simple, amounting to noth- 
ing more than “signing up” for courses that are prescribed for certain 
curricula. To other advisers, each choice of a course may be another 
step in the long-time development of a unique individual personality 
that is destined to make a particular contribution to society. 

A fairly recent development has been the addition of counseling 
centers to the student services available on college campuses. New 
titles have appeared. New jobs have been created in attempts to 
revive interest in the student as an individual and to meet the pressure 
of numbers. For example, in information recently received in August, 
1953, from seventy-five college registrars on a check-sheet on Aca- 
demic Advising, responsibility for program advisement is quite often 
placed with the Dean of Students, or the Director of Student Per- 
sonnel, titles non-existent on college campuses not so many years ago. 
One registrar noted that, “We formerly operated with a Dean of 
Men, a Dean of Women and faculty advisers, but we have just under- 
gone a reorganization and a Director of Student Affairs has been 
appointed.” 

In spite of reorganizations and new titles for full-time directors 
in charge of the counseling programs on campuses, information on 
the check-sheet emphasized the key position of the teacher-counselor, 
since most individuals actually engaged in direct contact with stu- 
dents for program advising also teach a full load. 

Shank believes that “specialized personnel services can never re- 
place the day-by-day intimate contact of teacher and student. Valuable 
as a separate counseling service is, a personnel office must depend 
upon the teacher to identify students with problems. Much of the 
information needed to help students must be gained from instructors. 
Students often will ask for help from an instructor whom they 
already know, when they will not go to an office set up especially 
for them. In such cases it is often the instructor's responsibility 
eventually to get the student to the counseling office. There are few 
services the teacher-counselor can better render students than helping 
them find their way to the individuals or agencies that can be of the 
best help to them.”?° Survey information received from seventy-five 


*” Donald J. Shank and Others, “The Teacher as A Counselor,” American Council 
on Education Studies, No. 10, XII (1948), p. 4. 
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registrars of colleges and universities indicated that it is very com- 
mon practice for teacher-counselors to refer students to the counseling 
center for professional or clinical assistance. 

Program advising usually is the joint responsibility of the school 
and the student. The student must take some responsibility for plan- 
ning his program of studies and for his own best development, but 
college rules and regulations and college catalogues being as they are, 
he needs assistance at times. Anyone who has had occasion to read col- 
lege catalogues has undoubtedly been impressed, and not favorably, 
with the obscure methods of presentation, technical language and gen- 
eral unsuitability for use for informing students about educational op- 
portunities. Somehow, by looking at an imposing list of professors and 
even more imposing requirements for admission and graduation, the 
high school senior is to figure out the answers to such questions as, 
“What is Zoology about anyway? What will I study? What will I be 
able to do with the knowledge after I get it?” 

A common complaint of high school principals and high school 
counselors about college catalogues is that it is impossible to learn from 
these publications what interests and aptitudes are needed for success 
in particular fields of study. 

Good counseling practice endeavors to shift responsibility for 
decisions as rapidly as possible to the counselee. Assistance is given 
the counselee in developing his own resources so that he may make 
intelligent decisions. The sooner the student develops adequate re- 
sources of his own for making intelligent decisions with respect to 
planning a program of studies, the better for him and for all con- 
cerned. The school is obligated to give as much assistance as is needed 
to students at all levels. Naturally, the freshman might require more 
assistance than the upperclassman. Because of individual differences, 
no level can be designated as the one at which a student becomes com- 
pletely independent of his adviser in planning his program. 

Regardless of new titles, reorganizations and specializations in the 
field of student personnel work, the teacher-counselor will probably 
continue to be in a key position with respect to student advisement 
and student-college relations. This being the case, one important 
aspect of the development of more effective relationships will be the 
development by more faculty members of the student personnel 
point of view and the translation of this point of view into action. 

By pronouncement of the American College Personnel Association 
in its charter, the student personnel point of view is: 
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“A philosophy of education that is in harmony with modern concepts 
of psychology and related sciences imposes upon educational institutions 
the obligation to consider the student as a whole—his intellectual capac- 
ity and achievement, his emotional make-up, his physical condition, his 
social relationships, his vocational aptitudes and skills, his moral and re- 
ligious values, his economic resources, his aesthetic appreciation. It puts 
emphasis, in brief, upon the development of the student as a person 
rather than upon his intellectual training alone.’’™ 


In discussing relationships between instructional staff and the per- 
sonnel department, Mr. Humphreys indicates that not all college in- 
structors have the student personnel point of view, that not all of 
them are interested in their students as human beings or willing to 
become more intimately acquainted with them. Such teachers con- 
sider their work done when they have given class lectures, made 
assignments, administered subject-matter tests, graded those tests, 
and assigned marks at the end of the term.’? A further point is made, 
that, up to the present time at least, most college teachers during their 
period of formal training have given little attention to the various 
factors that influence the learning process. In fact it is rare for college 
teachers to have been introduced to an elementary consideration of 
the psychology of learning in their own field. The elements beyond 
the intellectual factors are even more foreign.’* 

John Dale Russell indicates that most colleges and universities 
have come to recognize their responsibility for helping students in 
the solution of their personal problems, and that a serious problem 
arises, however, from the fact that most college professors are com- 
pletely untrained in personnel practices and must gain their skill 
almost entirely through experience and in-service education.** He 
feels that, above all, the average faculty member must be brought to 
understand the personnel point of view, in which the student is 
enabled to make his own decision, while the professor serves simply 
to afford friendly assistance and the pertinent data. The implication 
here is for the development of techniques for effective counseling 
which usually comes only after careful instruction and training. 

Mr. Russell states that the development of an extensive counseling 


4 J. Anthony Humphreys, “The College Teacher and the Personnel Program,” Col- 
lege and University, XXI (Jan. 1946), 239-240. 

” Ibid., p. 241. 

8 Tbid., p. 242. 

“John Dale Russell, Problems of Faculty Personnel (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1946), p. 119. 
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program would require a personnel officer to direct the entire process 
and to work closely with various faculty members. He points out that 
one of the most effective types of in-service education can come 
through conversations between the personnel officer and the faculty 
member with respect to some student with whose problem both are 
concerned.** He also feels that seminar discussions are useful as a 
training method, and that a counseling manual would be useful in 
which the various regulations of the college were summarized, and 
that if the faculty counselor is really to discharge his proper function, 
he must become more than merely a schedule-maker at registration 
time.** 

Well-written bulletins, orientation lectures and other devices which 
would help students to select their own courses would be useful in 
relieving the faculty counselor from routine scheduling responsibili- 
ties, and enable him to spend more time with the student in discus- 
sion of basic vocational decisions, educational choices, and personnel 
problems. With proper assistance and training, the average professor 
could become a truly valuable counselor, helping the student with 
many problems and referring him to the proper agencies to handle 
difficulties beyond his ken." 

Replies by seventy-five registrars to a survey on academic advising 
made in August, 1953, showed varied needs and plans for training 
in different institutions. Twenty-six of those responding on the check- 
sheet have some kind of training for their program advisers. Place- 
ment of the responsibility for the training varied widely, and in 
many cases the responsibility rested on two or three individuals such 
as the registrar and academic dean, dean of men and academic deans, 
the administrative assistant to the deans and the faculty committee, 
dean of the college, dean of students, or department chairman. The 
training, in general, took the form of faculty meetings or group 
meetings and in most cases seemed to involve only one or two meet- 
ings during the year. Bulletins, instruction sheets, lectures, demon- 
strations and discussions characterized the method of approach. 
Thirty-three schools had no training programs for their academic ad- 
visers. Fourteen of the schools responding on this item felt that there 


* Ibid., p. 120. 
* Ibid., p. 120. 
" Ibid., p. 212. 
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should be a training program. Seven indicated that there was no train- 
ing program, and that they felt that none was needed. 

The type of training thought to be useful varied widely. Six 
registrars thought that intensive study on rules, regulations and poli- 
cies would be useful. Other responses varied from “inspirational 
training and an attitude for service’’ to “test interpretation and voca- 
tional guidance.” Three schools indicated the need for sensitizing 
staff members to the importance of the counseling problem and to 
acquainting them with the techniques involved. One school indicated 
that one session with the dean seemed to satisfy their training needs. 
One indicated that some plan whereby each faculty member would 
assume more responsibility for guidance of the students assigned to 
him would be desirable. There was a need expressed for counseling 
in non-academic matters and for what seemed to be the need on the 
part of program advisers for the personnel point of view. The re- 
sponse as to the type of training varied almost as widely as the 
number of schools involved. 

Colleges and universities generally recognize the trends of the 
times which have left gaps in student-faculty relations. Various 
approaches are being tried in an effort to refocus attention on the 
individual student. The addition to college staffs of specialists in 
student personnel who not only work with students but who also 
assist faculty members seems to have some promise of bringing about 
improvements. 

There remains a rather universal need for recognition by all 
faculty members that emphasis should be placed upon the develop- 
ment of the student as a person rather than upon his intellectual 
training alone. An important part of the training of all faculty mem- 
bers is in identifying students who need the help of the specialist 
and in referring such cases. 

Student personnel programs need to develop on three levels. First, 
the entire faculty can contribute by understanding and practicing the 
student personnel point of view. On the second level, selected fac- 
ulty members, because of combinations of interest, training, human 
qualities and willingness to take additional training, should become 
teacher-counselors with responsibility for going beyond routine prob- 
lems in student adjustment, but realizing limitations that make re- 
ferral to highly trained specialists necessary in some cases. Finally, 
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there is a place for the highly trained specialist in counseling who 
would assume responsibility for the training of the faculty in student 
personnel procedures and viewpoints and for working with the more 
difficult cases that might be referred to him by faculty members. 
Training in the form of an annual meeting should be recognized as 
inadequate by faculty members, particularly those who may become 
teacher-counselors. One meeting a week for an hour and one half 
should be the minimum devoted to studying the gaps in student- 
faculty relations and in trying to devise ways to bridge these gaps. 








High Grades and Low Grades-Il 
VAN CLEVE Morris 


I. INTRODUCTION 


I THE April 1953 issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY there was 
published a preliminary inquiry into the causes for the variation 
in grading practices in the several educational divisions of a large 
state university. In that report there was an attempt to examine 
some nine different factors which might account, at least in part, for 
the high grading levels in some schools and the low grading levels 
in others. It was impossible to draw valid conclusions concerning the 
possible effect of some of the factors because of the lack of pertinent 
data. 

The present follow-up report was prepared to supply the informa- 
tion needed concerning one of the more important factors—the 
quality of students enrolled in the several schools and colleges of this 
university. To quote from the original report, “It is sometimes ad- 
vanced by those instructors in departments with high grade averages 
that their field of study tends to attract a more selective group of 
students.” This hypothesis is tested below.” 


Il. PROCEDURES 


The first piece of business in this investigation was to select some 
measure of student quality. When it comes to the evaluation of 
human beings, the term “quality” has a great variety of meanings. 
It is probable that the so-called “quality” of an individual is, in 
reality, an integrated and inter-related composite of specific com- 
ponent sub-qualities. To be sure, some sub-qualities are of greater 
importance than others, and also some are more easily measured than 
others. Insofar as this study is concerned, the task became one of 


*“High Grades and Low Grades (An inquiry into factors accounting for varia- 
tions in grading practices among the schools and colleges of the University of 
Georgia) ,”” College and University, 28, 3, pp. 317-329. 

* The initial report drew upon data for the Fall Quarter, 1950. A similar study 
(not reported here) was made of data for the Fall Quarter, 1951, the quarter on 
which the present investigation is based. The conclusions of these two studies in 
subsequent years were in substantial agreement, thus suggesting that the variations 
noted are probably not atypical of the continuing situation at Georgia. 
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selecting from a group of sub-qualities one which was measurable 
and at the same time considered centrally important in the educational 
development of youth. The sub-quality of intelligence seemed to 
satisfy these conditions. 

Although we have much to learn in this area, it certainly can be 
said that we now have measuring instruments that give us useful and 
usable information concerning a person’s mental capacities, These 
instruments are in widespread use and the results from them are em- 
ployed daily in the guidance and direction of young people. There 
are perhaps other kinds of intelligence which these examinations do 
not measure; but the type of intelligence involved in standardized 
intelligence, or mental maturity examinations, while accorded varying 
degrees of emphasis in the several schools and colleges of our uni- 
versities, is nevertheless a human quality that the academic and pro- 
fessional world generally understands and commonly regards as a 
desideratum of the first order. 

At the University of Georgia this kind of intelligence is measured 
by means of the American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination, a standardized intelligence test in use throughout the 
country. It measures the individual’s verbal facility and his grasp of 
quantitative concepts and is administered to a large enough portion 
of the University’s student body to make its results usable in a study 
of this kind. Therefore, the first procedural step in this investigation 
was to record the scores made on the A. C. E. Examination on the 
course-registration cards for students enrolled in the Fall Quarter 
1951 together with the grades these students received in courses® 
taken during that quarter. Out of a total of 13,690 course-registra- 
tions for the Fall Quarter, 1951, complete information was available 
for 5,384, or approximately 40 per cent. The present study is based 
on this group. 

The study group was divided initially into two sub-groups com- 
prising registrations for lower division (freshmen and sophomores) 
and upper division (juniors and seniors) courses. Then the lower 
division group was further sub-divided into twelve groups corre- 
sponding to the five divisions of the College of Arts and Sciences 
(considered as schools for purposes of this study) and the seven 
professional schools offering lower division work. The upper division 
group was further sub-divided into fourteen groups comprising the 


* Military and Physical Education are not included. 
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five divisions of the College of Arts and Sciences and the nine pro- 
fessional schools offering work at the upper division.‘ 

The following statistics were computed for both lower and upper 
divisions for each school and college, the Arts and Sciences as a 
group, the Professional Schools as a group, and the University: 


1. The average grade received by students enrolled in courses in the 


college. 
2. The average intelligence score made by these students. 
3. The coefficient of correlation between grades received and intelligence. 


Il, THE FINDINGS 


Through the use of statistical techniques, it has been possible to 
exhibit statistics on the two variables of grades and intelligence in 
such a way that they may be compared. Table I compares the average 
grades received in lower division courses and the average intelligence 
of the students receiving them for the several schools and colleges. 
The figures are stated in standard scores with the mean of the Uni- 
versity on both grades and intelligence arbitrarily set at 50 with a 
standard deviation of 10. By adding a graphic representation of each 
score it is possible to visualize the degree to which each school de- 
viates from the University average on each variable. 

In order to facilitate comparison, the schools and colleges in 
Table I have been listed according to their rank order with respect 
to average grades given, i.e., students in the Division of Biological 
Sciences received the lowest grades and those in the School of Home 
Economics the highest. By way of interpretation, it can be seen from 
Table I that lower division students in the Division of Biological 
Sciences with grades considerably below the University average have 
intelligence only slightly below the University average. Social Sciences 
students, a little above the average in intelligence, receive grades con- 
siderably below the average. But in the case of Agriculture and 
Forestry, students in these schools are the lowest in intelligence by 
a considerable margin but receive grades which are somewhat higher 
than the University average. Students in the College of Education and 
the School of Home Economics, considerably below average in intelli- 
gence, nevertheless receive high grades. Students throughout the Arts 


*It should be kept in mind that student course-registration cards were classified 
not with respect to the student's college of matriculation but with respect to the 
college in which he was enrolled for a course during the Fall Quarter 1951. 
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TABLE I 


MEAN SCORES FOR GRADES AND INTELLIGENCE FOR STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN COURSES FOR THE FALL QUARTER 1951 IN 
EACH OF THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF 

THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 








Lower Division 
(Expressed in standard scores and shown as deviations from the University mean) 








GE Grades 
C1) Intelligence 
No. of Univ. Mean Mean 
School or College eudents ‘' ‘0 ‘5 Difference*® 
*Biological Sci. 475 47.0 2.34 
49-3 
"Social Sciences $72 47-9 
$1.0 3.18 
*Physical Sciences 673 48.9 
50.5 > 1.68 
“Language and Lic. 711 
1.48 
Business Admin. 369 
( .4) 
Agriculture 242 
($5.78 
Forestry 31 
( 7.2)8 
Pharmacy 23 
( 8.2) 
Journalism 30 
9 
Education 108 
( 8.4)4 
*Fine Arts 166 
( 6.3)4 
Home Economics 83 
(10.3)4 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 2597 
1.3f 
PROF. SCHOOLS 884 
( 4.0)# 





Correlation between mean scores on grades and intelligence—Rho= —.18 





* Divisions of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

** The difference between the mean intelligence score and the mean grade score. Those without brackets are dif- 
ferences noted where grades are lower than would be expected on the basis of intelligence; those with brackets are 
differences in which grades are higher than would be expected on the basis of intelligence. 

# Significant at the .or level of confidence, 
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and Sciences rank relatively close to the University mean on both 
variables, while students in the Professional Schools show lower than 
average intelligence and higher than average grades on their work. 

We may now come to immediate grips with our hypothesis: that 
the schools with the highest grading averages tend to attract the more 
able student, and vice-versa. Or, in terms of data in Table I, to what 
extent is a high grading average associated with a high mean intelli- 
gence? A coefficient of correlation can show this, and it has been 
computed at —.18 for the twelve schools, Although this statistic is 
remarkably negative, it is so close to zero that no significance can be 
attached to it. The conclusion properly drawn is that there is no de- 
pendable correspondence between a school’s level of grading and the 
group inteYigence of the students in its classes. 

It is interesting to interpret Table I in an additional way. Students 
in the School of Home Economics, ranking highest among the schools 
in grades, rank third from the /owest on intelligence. That is to say, 
these students deviate the most from the University mean on one 
variable and third from the most on the other, thus producing the 
widest discrepancy of all the schools between the two scores. In order 
to show this discrepancy between mean grades and mean intelligence 
for all schools, a Mean Difference has been computed resulting 
merely from the subtraction of the mean score on grades from the 
mean score on intelligence. The schools with the highest discrepancy, 
of course, contribute the most to a rejection of the hypothesis; those 
with the least discrepancy contribute to its support. 

Moreover, the discrepancy can be in two directions. Thus the stu- 
dents in Biological Sciences, Social Sciences, Physical Sciences, Lan- 
guage and Literature, and Journalism are more able in intelligence 
than their grades would indicate, and conversely, students in Business 
Administration, Agriculture, Forestry, Pharmacy, Education, Fine 
Arts and Home Economics are Jess able in intelligence than their 
gtades would indicate. (Brackets have been placed around the figures 
for this latter group.) If it is generally agreed that scholastic success 
at the University should, not in every case but in general, go to those 
who are more gifted, then a wide discrepancy in either direction 
would appear somewhat alarming. And perhaps note can properly 
be taken of the discrepancy between grades and intelligence in the 
Biological and Social Sciences, in which divisions student groups of 
moderate ability are receiving discouraging judgments concerning 
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their work. Of greater concern, however, is the discrepancy in the 
opposite direction displayed by Agriculture, Forestry, Education, Fine 
Arts, and Home Economics. In these instances, students with low or 
average intelligence are being given scholastic encouragement from 
the high grades they receive. 

Table II presents similar information for the upper division 
courses. Here we see an extremely rigorous grading practice in the 
Division of Physical Sciences for a student body of average ability. 
And in the School of Law, a student body of marked ability (the 
highest in the University) is subject to the second most rigorous 
grading practice, receiving grades considerably below the institutional 
average. In the Divisions of the Social Sciences and Language and 
Literature, student groups of considerable intellectual capacity are 
receiving average grades in their courses. On the other hand stu- 
dents in the College of Agriculture, ranking lowest on intelligence, 
receive average grades; while students enrolled in the School of Home 
Economics, next to the lowest in terms of intelligence, are neverthe- 
less next to the highest in the grades they receive. The School of 
Veterinary Medicine, working with an average group of students, 
issues the highest grades in the University. With respect to the two 
large educational groups, students in both the Arts and Sciences and 
the Professional Schools receive comparable grades in spite of the 
fact that the former student group is considerably more able in intel- 
ligence than the latter. 

To consider once again the original hypothesis, do figures for the 
upper division of the University confirm or deny what was discovered 
at the lower division, i.e., that there is little relationship between the 
grading level of a given school and the collective intelligence of its 
students? A coefficient of correlation again will help in answering the 
question, and it has been computed for upper division students at 
—.23. Again this figure is remarkably negative, and while too large to 
be dismissed as negligible, this figure only suggests the possibility of 
a negative relationship between grades given by a school and the 
quality of the student body it teaches, and it is therefore statistically 
improper to draw much from it. 

As in the case of the lower division group, an index of discrepancy 
between scores on the two variables has been computed and listed 
in Table II as the Mean Difference for each school and college. 
Marked discrepancies in one direction are noted in the Divisions of 
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TABLE II 


MEAN SCORES FOR GRADES AND INTELLIGENCE FOR STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN COURSES FOR THE FALL QUARTER 1951 IN 
EACH OF THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 























Upper Division 
(Expressed in standard scores and shown as deviations from the University mean) 
GS Grades 
C———] Intelligence 
No. of Univ. Mean Mean 
School or College Students ? ° 4 Difference** 
*Physical Sciences 76 42.8 
50.4 7.68 
Law 55 
]36.7 12.0f 
*Biological Sci. 66 
1.9 
Business Admin. 402 
2 
*Social Sciences 127 6.94 
Agriculture 178 
( 4.6)# 
Pharmacy 120 
; (1.5) 
*Language and Lit. go 
4-6# 
Education 276 
( 3.1) 
Forestry 86 
2.9 
Journalism 98 
1.7 
*Fine Arts 184 
( 1.8) 
Home Economics 67 
( 8.74 
Veterinary Medicine 78 
( 4.7) 
ARTS AND SCIENCES § 543 
3.68 
PROF. SCHOOLS 136c 
( 3.8)4 





Correlation between mean scores on grades and intelligence—Rho= —.23 





* Divisions of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

** The difference between the mean intelligence score and the mean grade score. Those without brackets are dif- 
ferences noted where grades are lower than would be expected on the basis of intelligence; those with brackets are 
differences in which grades are higher than would be expected on the basis of intelligence. 

i t at the .or level of confidence. 
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the Physical Sciences, Social Sciences, and Language and Literature, 
and most noteworthy of all in the School of Law, in which the ablest 
group of students is collectively receiving the next to the lowest 
average grade. Discrepancies in the other direction (high grades with 
low intelligence) are neither so numerous nor so pronounced as they 
are at the lower division level, although significant discrepancies can 
be noted concerning the students enrolled in courses in the School of 
Home Economics and the School of Veterinary Medicine. 

In comparing Tables I and II, it can be noted by inspection that 
the schools and colleges distribute themselves in very much the same 
rank order with respect to grading practice at both the lower and 
upper division levels. It can be seen, though, that the marked dis- 
crepancy between grades and intelligence in Education, Forestry, and 
Fine Arts at the lower division level has largely disappeared at the 
junior and senior level, whereas the negligible discrepancy between 
the two measures in the Divisions of the Social Sciences, Physical 
Sciences, and Language and Literature at the lower division level has 
become more pronounced at the upper division level. 


* * ae a 


In all of the above, the terms ‘“‘group” and ‘“‘collective” have been 
liberally used in order to fix in the reader’s mind the fact that sta- 
tistics pertinent to the investigation of the hypothesis must, of neces- 
sity, be group statistics. In order to avoid confusion and to introduce 
a final series of statistics of added interest, it should be said that the 
hypothesis was not concerned with the relationship between grades 
and intelligence within a given school, or department, or in terms of 
individual students in a given course. Rather was it the purpose of the 
hypothesis to suggest a relationship between the grading level of a 
school or college, and the intelligence level of its students taken as 
a group, using for comparative purposes the other schools in the Uni- 
versity. 

To illustrate concretely the distinction between these two ideas, it 
may be helpful to cite the hypothetical case of a school in which a 
student body of low intelligence receives collectively high grades— 
let us say those ranging from A+ to C+. This school, although indi- 
cating a lack of relationship between the two measures on a Univer- 
sity-wide basis, may nevertheless discriminate between the very low 
and the moderately low in intelligence through the use of the five 
gtades at its disposal (A+ to C+). This raises the corollary ques- 
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tion, or ancillary hypothesis: is there a relationship between grades 
and intelligence with respect to the individual students within each 
of the schools and colleges? Or, in other words, to what extent is a 
high grade (considered high in a given college) associated with high 
intelligence and a low grade (considered low in that college) asso- 
ciated with low intelligence in each of the schools and colleges of 
the University of Georgia? 

The coefficients of correlation between these two measures for 
individual students in each of the schools and colleges have been 
computed. They are presented in Table III. It is generally considered 
appropriate to disregard as negligible a coefficient of correlation less 
than =.20 and to conclude in such instances that no relationship 
exists between the measures in question. It can be seen from Table III 
that this conclusion is called for concerning Home Economics, Busi- 
ness Administration, and Journalism at the lower division level and 


TABLE III 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN GRADES RECEIVED AND 
INTELLIGENCE FOR STUDENTS ENROLLED IN COURSES FOR 
THE FALL QUARTER 1951 IN EACH OF THE SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 











School or College Lower Division Upper Division 
Pharmacy . 46# .29 
*Social Sciences -@ 23 
Forestry .41 07 
Education 39 .28 
*Biological Sciences .36 .30 
*Fine Arts 44 17 
*Language and Literature 32 -40 
*Physical Sciences .29 .29 
Agriculture 23 .18 
Home Economics 17 35 
Business Administration .14 
Journalism .O1 ‘34 
Law 28 
Veterinary Medicine -% 
ARTS AND SCIENCES «34 25 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS .18 17 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA .28 .18 





* Divisions of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

# It might be helpful to point out that 1—./1—r? yields an index of forecasting efficiency 
(E) which is a measure of the ability to predict a score on one variable from the known score 
on the other. For instance, to use the highest coefficient in the table: E.4=.11; or, in pre- 
dicting the grades of lower division Pharmacy students from their intelligence scores (or vice 
versa), one’s predicting ability is only 11 percent better than chance. 
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for Forestry, Fine Arts, Agriculture, Business Administration, and 
Veterinary Medicine at the upper division level. Coefficients of from 
=.20 to =.40 indicate, at best, a tenuous relationship between the 
two. It is in this range that most of the figures lie. It is when the 
coefficient reaches or exceeds =-.40 that one may conclude that some 
kind of relationship actually exists. Figures of this size are found 
only in Pharmacy, Social Sciences, and Forestry in the lower division 
and in Language and Literature in the upper division. Even coefh- 
cients of this size can be misleading, as may be shown by computing a 
measure of “forecasting efficiency.” This is explained in a footnote 
to Table III. All in all, even the highest coefficients are considerably 
lower than one might expect if we believe that academic success 
should, generally speaking, be predictable by intelligence. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


In the earlier report on grading practices, it was shown that the 
several student bodies in the fourteen schools, colleges, and liberal 
arts divisions of the University of Georgia differed rather markedly 
in the grades they received. Part of that variation was accounted for 
by the differing proportions of lower and upper division students in 
the fourteen schools, upper division students being more able as a 
group and making up a larger percentage of some student bodies 
than others. In the present study, it has been shown that the fourteen 
student bodies differ in another respect—intelligence. To what ex- 
tent can it be said that the variation in grading practice is attributable 
to the varying levels of intelligence among the several student bodies? 
A study of these data (Tables I and II) requires the conclusion that 
virtually no relationship exists between the grading level of a college 
in the University of Georgia and the intelligence level of its student 
body and that variations in grading practices cannot be attributed to 
this factor. Moreover, it can also be ccacluded that grading practices 
within each of the several schools have little relationship to the in- 
telligence of individual students (Table III). That is to say, grading 
practices throughout the University generally reflect a rather surpris- 
ing independence of what might be called intellective factors. 

Some comments may be in order concerning the reasons for this. 
Viewing education in its total historical and social setting, one might 
be able to show that each century seems to have its own cultural 
requirements for the educated man; and intelligence (at least that 
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kind of abstract thinking power measured in intelligence tests) no 
longer enjoys the lofty eminence it held in an earlier day.® It would 
be wrong to say that intelligence has now become znimportant in the 
affairs of men; but it is nevertheless true that other virtues have come 
to stand alongside it as highly desirable traits in human beings. 

Now any society expects the individuals most generously endowed 
with the virtues it holds most dear to become its leaders. In a free 
society, a major share of the responsibility for the selection and train- 
ing of these individuals is thrust upon institutions of higher learning. 
This is a high and honored privilege, and while colleges and universi- 
ties may seek to provide cultural leadership for a people, these institu- 
tions must in general employ the criteria for excellence provided by 
the culture. It is for this reason that we can say that a university 
community will tend to reflect the values held by the culture, and the 
University of Georgia is no exception. The data of this report give 
rather overwhelming evidence that this university, in its reflection 
of the culture, is considering those marks of excellence not necessarily 
associated with intelligence but more nearly descriptive of the type 
of person the culture values, i.e., the truly educated man as we know 
him today. 

What might these other marks of excellence be? Initiative? In- 
dustry? Personality? Social competence? Would it be correct to say 
that these, or perhaps other factors, are more important than intelli- 
gence in certain professions for which the University is training 
Georgia's young people? Apparently so, and an examination of the 
evidence would suggest that not only are the several schools and 
colleges considering these non-intellective factors but that they differ 
from one another in the relative emphasis given these factors in the 
grading and selection of students. 

Whatever these other factors are and whatever their degree of 
importance in any given college, the high grading level of some col- 
leges would seem to indicate that a large majority of the student body 
in each of these colleges possesses a goodly share of these qualities, 
and the low grading level of other schools would indicate that a 
large portion of their student bodies does not possess them. In other 


5In its extreme form this loss of prestige can be noted in the current disparage- 
ment of “eggheads.” In this connection, one is also reminded of the contemporary 
glorification of mediocrity suggested by the slogan, “The Century of the Common 
Man,” or, more pertinent academically, the ridicule of “brains” and “grinds” and 
the quest for “gentlemen’s grades.” 
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words, if each college is attempting to measure in its grading of stu- 
dents those qualities which it believes are associated with competence 
in its area, these qualities (or clusters of qualities) are somehow so 
selected that in some schools almost all students are judged com- 
petent and in others very few are considered competent. 

To be specific, if the low grading levels in the Physical Sciences, 
Biological Sciences, Social Sciences and Law cannot be attributed to 
the low intelligence of these student bodies, these grading levels 
must be reflecting other characteristics the relative possession of which 
it is the business of the grading system to measure and which few 
of the students seem to manifest. Likewise, the high grading levels 
in Education, Home Economics, Fine Arts, and Veterinary Medicine 
—even more obviously not attributable to the high intelligence of 
their student bodies—would indicate that faculties in these schools 
must be considering other characteristics which they apparently find 
in considerable measure in almost all their students. 

How can this be? Do the causes for this phenomenon lie in the 
heterogeneity of the several student bodies, or can they be found in 
the heterogeneity of attitudes toward grading held by the several 
faculties? Admittedly, this question needs investigation. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a discussion here extensive enough to deal ade- 
quately even with the preliminary aspects of the problem would re- 
quire too much space. 

One is tempted, at this point in the analysis, to begin asking the 
really important, fundamental questions: What is a grade? What 
does it measure? What is it intended to measure? What, in short, is 
the function of the grade in the educative process? This study has not 
attempted to probe this larger and far more complex subject. It was 
assumed that the academic community, while representing conflicting 
views regarding the role of grading in the teaching-learning process, 
does nevertheless hold some common attitudes toward the use of the 
grade as an instrument of selection; i.e., that grades must and should, 
at the university level, assist an institution in its social obligation to 
select the most fit for the tasks which it is training young people to 
assume and which society deems to be among its most strategic and 
important. 

To the extent that similar conditions are duplicated in other uni- 
versities, it would seem that a thoughtful reappraisal of grading 
practices would be a salutary exercise for university faculties. 








On Teachers and Teaching’ 
WILLIAM E. ALDERMAN 


N THE growing years that are immediately ahead, institutions the 
I country over are certain to be faced anew with the problem of 
finding an adequate number of satisfactorily trained staff members to 
teach the deluge of students that will be battering at their doors. 
This faculty, therefore, should join other faculties in identifying 
able prospective teachers and in giving encouragement to them to join 
the noble profession that is ours. 

It is to give emphasis to certain disturbing facts that I now speak 
to you briefly. We can look into the seeds of time and see lurking in 
the immediate future problems that should be the keen concern of 
every member of this faculty. 

Last year the Educational Policy and Planning Committee gave 
substantial attention to the academic problems that are certain to 
spring from the increases in enrollments that are ahead of us. In June 
it issued a report entitled Looking Ahead at Miami. This report has 
been placed in the hands of every trustee and every administrative 
officer of the University, and every departmental head in the College. 
Some of you may hear about it through your departmental meetings. 
Anyone caring for a copy of it can secure one. 

The report reviewed a few of the disturbing predictions that are 
being made concerning rising college enrollments and found no 
reason to suspect their validity. In fact it suggests that the upsurge 
that is ahead is not to be thought of as a temporary bulge but as a 
permanent trend. It then went on to mention a few of the foreseeable 
problems with respect to physical facilities, faculty, curriculum, teach- 
ing methods, selective enrollment, and graduate work. Finally it sug- 
gested certain possible solutions to some of the problems that had 
been listed. 

In this hurried hour I can comment but superficially upon one 
aspect of the report, specifically the part with the caption “Identifi- 
cation and Recruitment of College Teachers.” 

In this connection, the report said in part: 


* An address to the faculty of the College of Arts and Science, Miami Univer- 
sity, September 11, 1953. 
285 
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“Even if farsighted and prophetic legislators and trustees make steady 
and adequate provisions for the residence halls, classroom buildings, 
laboratories, and offices that the certain flood of students will require, one 
other hectic problem would face the colleges. Who would hold confer- 
ences in those new offices, who would preside over the laboratories, who 
would lecture and instruct in the classrooms, and who would teach in its 
studios? These are not fantastic or rhetorical questions; their implica- 
tions are frighteningly real. What with competition from the government 
and industry, it is almost impossible now to find willing teachers in cer- 
tain fields. Good teachers cannot be identified and trained overnight. The 
road to a Ph.D. is at least seven years long. Those in training at the 
moment will not begin to match the need in the years ahead. 

“The implications of these facts are disconcerting. Will the education 
of the future be inferior because adequately trained teachers are not avail- 
able? Will colleges and universities have to compromise in the future 
as the elementary schools are having to do at present? Will the desired 
expansion of higher education be curtailed because a supply of teachers 
is not available? Will mass instruction by lecture and television supplant 
the more effective and rewarding contacts that go with small classes, 
frequent conferences, and free discussions?” 


It continued by asking other questions, of which these are repre- 
sentative: 


“What should and could be done to interest the better Miami fresh- 
men, Class of 1956, in college teaching? They are the ones who will be 
finishing their graduate training in 1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960. The 
very mention of those years suggested that new college teachers cannot 
be made ready on short notice, and that the time to begin cannot, there- 
fore, be postponed. 

“What can individual teachers do by way of identifying and encourag- 
ing potential teachers? 

“Could heads of departments, advisers, and teachers help by pointing 
out to college students that positions will become more plentiful, and that 
it is expected that salaries will increase? 

“In what ways can the faculties of the several divisions organize to 
point out the future needs to contemporary students? 

“Could certain courses, such as Freshman Composition in which there 
are themes and discussion, introduce pertinent assignments designed to 
stress the future needs and rewards of higher education ? 

“Could the better undergraduate be given a chance to ‘get the feel’ of 
teaching by being asked to present certain aspects of a course before the 
class itself ? 

“Can college students have their curiosity and their desire for scholar- 
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ship so stimulated that they will be willing to sacrifice financial advantage 
for the academic life? What are the intangible advantages of college 
teaching?” 


One member of the non-teaching staff to whom this report was 
sent replied, in part, as follows: 


“In reference to the problem of recruitment of college teachers, I have 
this suggestion to make: if it is possible to keep some of our Miami tea- 
chers from tearing down their own professions in the classroom by com- 
plaining in front of students about low salaries, the low social standing 
of college professors and the hardships under which they must labor, the 
college teaching profession might have greater appeal to many college 
students. This is not just an isolated or a rare situation. It happens all too 
frequently at Miami University.” 


It is not by accident that I quote this disconcerting paragraph from 
the letter of an alumnus immediately after these two specific questions 
raised by the report: “Can college students have curiosity and their 
desire for scholarship so stimulated that they will be willing to sacri- 
fice financial advantage for the academic life? What are the intangible 
advantages of college teaching?” 

If my friend from the Class of 1942 had used the past tense, I 
would have cajoled myself into thinking that all those who maligned 
their own profession had long since found larger emoluments and 
greater social prestige in areas other than teaching. But he used the 
present tense, and went on to say that his responsibilities at Miami 
brought him into frequent and intimate contact with students. Much 
against my desire, I must grudgingly admit that he may have been 
speaking about a state of mind that is not wholly foreign today. 

If there are those on the staff of the College who for any one of 
many reasons or any combination of reasons have become morose or 
bitter or soured, they have my sympathy. Maybe they have misinter- 
preted the writing in the sky, like the well-intentioned youth who 
thought that the GPC of his vision stood for Go Preach Christ, but 
who was told by a sympathetic friend that it meant Go Plow Corn. 
It would be nothing short of miraculous if a few, particularly in the 
early exploratory years, did not discover that the rigorous professional 
requirements and the financial austerity of the teaching profession 
were not congenial. On the other hand, it is all but unthinkable that 
one experienced in teaching and committed to it through the years 
should not have discovered its true meaning and joy. I would like to 
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believe that those who seem to disparage the profession do so unwit- 
tingly. The fact may remain, however, that in their attempts to be fair 
and realistic they seem to their students to be lukewarm or antago- 
nistic. And in those cases the harm is done, for as Maurice Morgann 
observed in the eighteenth century, “The impression is the fact.” 

Far be it from me to suggest hypocrisy to the teacher who is not 
enthusiastic about teaching. He could not by some specious enthusi- 
asm, trumped up for prudential reasons, set his students afire with 
an obsession to be great teachers themselves. Only those with a 
joyous sense of commitment are likely to beget their kind. 

But the man who drifted insensibly into teaching and who finds it 
difficult to extricate himself from it; the man who went deliberately 
into teaching and who has found it somewhat disappointing; the man 
who chafes under low salaries, and longs hopelessly for some of the 
advantages that affluence seems to promise; and the man who has 
allowed himself to become disassociated from the life of the campus 
until he has become a cynic who conducts his classes and then goes 
home to commune with his self-pity—these and others are not neces- 
sarily lost. Maybe they can be converted or born again. Academic 
resuscitation may be rare, but it is possible. 

I would not have gone off on this tack had not my staff-colleague 
assured me that some teachers by their actual preachments turn stu- 
dents in their classes away from one of the most useful and rewarding 
professions. 

Charles Allen Smart of Chillicothe, himself a teacher for seven 
years, has recently been in residence at Ohio University writing an 
historical play, “The Green Adventure,” that is to become a part of 
the program celebrating the sesquicentennial of the founding of that 
institution. In an address that he gave at the banquet meeting of the 
Ohio College Association last April, he was critical, constructively so, 
of college administrators, counselors, teachers, students, and alumni. 
But he found it possible to close with this paragraph: 


“Finally, let me remark that in the mere surface of your lives, which 
is not ‘mere’ at all, and is close to the meaning of any life, you college 
people are more successful and happy than almost any group I know. No 
matter where I go, or what I do, I shall think of those great trees and 
lawns, buried in snow and a Never, Never Land after an ice storm, or 
of those same trees and lawns on one of those balmy or misty mornings 
in April, when there is a green mist in the branches and life seems to be 
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opening up and slowing down a little, at last. I shall think of the dark- 
ness, the bright light on the press and on the alert faces, and the smell 
of ink, when a true artist who had earned his living at it, carefully 
showed us how to make a lithograph. I shall think of the bright green of 
the baseball field, with its brown and white accents, and the fine old 
ritual of the game, the peanuts, the pop bottles, the heart-shaking drama, 
and those lads out there, amateurs all, coached by another gentleman, 
hard as nails, collaborating on something as truly a work of art as any- 
thing deeper that I could offer them out of a book. Then we'd walk 
home, purged and happy, to good food, good talk, good music, and to 
our play-reading group, for example, to the subtle iron of fine English 
ringing from the tongue of some astonished and enchanted young person 
who hadn’t had the dimmest idea that there were such beautiful things 
in the world, and in his own mind and heart. 

“Oh, you people are paid shamefully in money, which has its nasty 
importance, but you are paid like princes in passages of life much more 
sure, much more important.” 


Words like those, fully comprehended, make sense to the true 
teacher, fortify the wavering one, and actually suggest possibilities to 
the struggler or the beginner whose eyes, as yet, have never been 
fully opened. For this profession of ours does have intangible rewards, 
some on the surface and some deep in the heart, that are priceless. 

Let anyone who has the slightest cause to feel grateful toward his 
fostering mother envision himself as he was when he went to and 
when he left college. In my own case I would have to recreate the 
picture of a slight, shy, small-town lad, dressed out of fashion, wholly 
inexperienced in the social arts, and as orthodox as late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century evangelism could make him. During a dis- 
appointing year after graduation from high school I had read Cicero 
at night with a benevolent teacher and had kept alive the desire for 
a higher education. But the most lavish dreams that I had held for 
college life did not even approximate the enlargement and emancipa- 
tion that came from those courses in literature and zoology and history 
in which I found myself as a freshman. Chubb, Mercer and Elston 
had minds and hearts that were capacious. In subsequent years 
Trudley in philosophy, Bentley in chemistry, Christman in psychology, 
and Atkinson in physics added to my insight, and Dunkle, Evans, 
and Tausch in Latin, Greek, German and French indirectly increased 
my ability to express myself. What these rewarding and sympathetic 
teachers helped me to accomplish intellectually was supplemented by 
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the life and contacts of the campus. By participation in the Y.M.C.A., 
literary societies, oratorical contests, intercollegiate debates, class 
politics, musical organizations, I overcame much of my shyness and 
gained confidence. Who could be other than grateful to teachers and 
an Alma Mater that mean so much? But the teachers themselves did 
not seem to lose interest in me the moment I was graduated. They 
followed me to graduate school, and then into academic employment, 
writing notes of encouragement and congratulation when I made 
some minor move that pleased them. Later when I went back to the 
campus to attend class reunions and to speak at the alumni banquet, 
these same teachers greeted me warmly, inquired after my welfare, 
and seemed always to feel a rightful proprietorship in whatever 
modest success I had had. All except one or two of them are dead 
now. I never was able to tell them in words of my full affection for 
them, and certainly my humble accomplishments never recompensed 
them for the debt I owed them. Nevertheless, they always seemed to 
get satisfaction from feeling that they had had something to do with 
transforming an eager but immature lad into a man of average use- 
fulness. 

Great teachers have a “genius for paternity,” as Burns would say. 
They beget men in their own image. And the satisfaction that they 
derive from their progency is ample reward for their sacrifices and 
their patience. 

I am not speaking of something that is sentimental, but of some- 
thing that is very real. I know this because I have letters from my 
former students, and because some of you let me read letters from 
yours. Many of you know where they are, what they are doing, how 
they are getting along, how many of them have their Ph.D.’s, and 
which ones of them are making significant contributions in their 
fields. Professor White rightfully beamed with satisfaction last year 
when four of his former students came back from the State Depart- 
ment to conduct a symposium; Professor Edwards justifiably swelled 
with pride when Lynn H. Rumbaugh was awarded an honorary degree 
in August; and Dr. Shideler, upon the occasion of a banquet celebrat- 
ing his forty years of service to Miami, was warmed by the presence 
of Dunn, Delo, and others, outstanding men who came back to pay 
grateful tribute to a great teacher who had put them in his everlasting 
debt. 

Oh, I know that not all students turn out to be Phi Betes; that 
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teachers have a right to blush when they see some of their failures 
rewarded with degrees; and that there are leeches and spongers and 
parasites who come for prudential reasons and who leave with no 
affection and little if any benefit. But one great preacher, one signifi- 
cant missionary, one creative artist, one outstanding doctor or social 
worker or scholar, one inspiring teacher of eager youth can compen- 
sate for a multitude of unappreciative and unimaginative graduates. 
But the ‘‘surface’’ compensations of which Mr. Smart wrote and the 
kind of personal satisfactions of which I have been speaking do not 
begin to total the list of rewards. The chance to read and to speculate 
and to explore does not go with every occupation. The opportunity to 
propound one’s ideas to an audience that may be made eager, or to 
put down in writing what one has discovered, is not a part of every 
position. And what is more exhilarating than to cross intellectual 
swords with one’s colleagues or to fence fearlessly with one’s pro- 
fessional opposites? The phrase ‘‘a community of scholars” suggests a 
camaraderie of spirits that is unrivalled; the word ‘‘research’’ connotes 
all the excitement of exploration; and the word “‘teach”’ stands for all 
the mysterious joys that come to the person who imparts to another 
the knowledge and wisdom that have come from study and reflection. 
Blessed is the man who with a sense of commitment leads the life of 
a scholar and teacher, feeling as he does so that he is helping the 
young to walk and society to come to maturity. 
Last January a graduate of Miami and a former teacher in one of 
its departments wrote of his instructors here: 
“I consider the whole lot of them to be a pack of stupid nincompoops 
who have not once in the years that I have studied under them nor in 
subsequent years shown the slightest inclination to tackle the real prob- 
lems that face our society. And so long as I shall live, when the spirit 
moves me, I shall write corrective letters to them to the end that they 
may give up their quasi-intellectual positions and turn themselves and 
their students in the direction of the giver of our life.” 


Paradoxically he added to that obtuse and tempestuous observation: 
“I shall always be grateful to my instructors at Miami University; I 
shall always endeavor to serve them to the best of my knowledge 
and abilities.” 

How can statements so divergent be reconciled? Was the first one 
written in some fit of spleen and the second one in a mood of senti- 
ment? I hardly think so. They were sequential in the same letter. The 
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young man had left Miami in an intellectual tumult. Gradually there 
had settled over him a sense of peace bred of religious trust. Then 
a powerful sense of mission had seized him as he saw injustice and 
inequality in the factory in which he worked. He wanted to change 
things himself. He felt that those who did not join with him were 
social slackers. The ivory tower was removed from life. And so he 
vehemently inveighed against it and its boondoggling inhabitants. 
But in his calmer moments, in his heart of hearts, he realized full 
well that his ability to feel and to verbalize went back to doors that 
had been opened for him in college by those who had lived what he 
called the “‘quasi-intellectual” life. 

I have not touched upon a few of the direct and indirect compensa- 
tions that go with teaching in order to bolster up any lagging spirits 
that may be present. If any one is in need of such therapeutic treat- 
ment let him read Bliss Perry’s And Gladly Teach, or Jacques Barzun’s 
Teacher in America, or Gilbert Highet’s The Art of Teaching. They 
will contain professional vitamins enough to make meager salary 
checks seem more substantial. 

Rather, I have spoken of the fascinating advantages of teaching 
because I am concerned about the identification and recruitment of 
good teachers. I believe so thoroughly in education for those who can 
and will profit from it, that I shudder at the prospect of their being 
excluded from it because there are not those who can teach them with 
competence. The potential recruits are now in the college classes of 
the nation. Will they teach, or will they be proselyted into fields that 
seem more seductive? The examples that you and others set, and the 
picture that you paint will determine the professional bent of many a 
college freshman. Students who do not fall in love with the life of 
the mind and spirit in the liberal arts classrooms of the nation are 
not likely to be made converts to the profession of teaching in the 
marts of the world. 

That I feel strongly about the rewards of teaching is, I hope, ob- 
vious. If I did not, I ought to cease a life of hypocrisy and seek 
material rather than intellectual and spiritual compensations. But the 
profession of teaching is an exacting one, as you well know. Not 
everyone is equal to it or temperamentally suited for it. Far be it 
from me, therefore, to advocate mass recruitment. Sometimes, as is 
true in connection with the Christian ministry, it is easier to persuade 
the second rate rather than the superior prospects. Teachers do need 
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to be hand-picked, and many who might be easily enlisted need to be 
discouraged instead. 

There will be in your classes young men and women with warm 
personalities, keen minds, high moral standards, wholesome outlooks, 
originality, imagination, and pleasing voices. Some of them are 
idealistic enough to be willing to live vicarious and sacrificial lives 
in a profession that is second to none. What I am hoping is that such 
prospects will be encouraged by some friendly teacher or adviser. 
Some of them will choose to become lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
nurses, business men, and what not. That is good. But I hope that no 
one of them fails to become a teacher because he has felt that college 
teachers themselves are a disgruntled lot, unhappy where they are and 
uncertain as to where else they would like to go. 

As late as the last year of work toward my Ph.D., that grand man, 
Henry Burrows Lathrop, my thesis professor, said to me one day: 
‘Alderman, do you have to teach?” I have no reason to believe that 
he mistrusted my ability and that he was trying to sidetrack me. As 
a matter of fact, he had given me certain responsibilities that I had 
discharged adequately. He just wanted to make certain that I had 
faced intelligently my choice of a career, and that I felt a strong 
sense of commitment toward it. When I answered instantly and un- 
equivocally that I did feel that I ad to teach, he gave me his blessing 
and spoke sincere words about the satisfactions that the classroom and 
the life of the mind had brought to him. 

Critical shortages are ahead; and you can help to mitigate them by 
identifying and encouraging those who should become future col- 
leagues in the warm fellowship of teachers. 











On This Green Land! 
W. F. McCuLLocu 


HE TITLE is taken from Shakespeare’s play ““The Tempest,” the 
full quotation reading, “On this green land, answer your 
summons.” 

The obligations of land-grant colleges in some respects exceed 
those of other types of colleges. Both teach, both carry on research, 
but the land-grant college by its charter is in duty bound to enrich 
the resources of state as well as student; and among the people 
engaged in higher education, staff members of that college are most 
obligated to be keepers of the green land. The beginning of a school 
year is a good time to ask ourselves how well we give answer to this 
summons, this responsibility. 

The high purpose of the land-grant college can succeed only if the 
faculty shares the obligation. We have at least four responsibilities 
beyond instruction. First, we must help to make a better college, one 
in which students will take pride. Then we must aid the self- 
development of students as individuals, citizens, and technicians. We 
should help them to achieve competence in its broadest sense, personal 
as well as professional. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE COLLEGE 


The College can be most effective if it is respected. Respect is 
largely lost by little things that can be prevented by sensible public 
relations. We have public relations whether we like them or not. An 
organization that deals mostly with people is bound to leave many 
impressions on many minds. The best impression is not made by the 
professor who places himse!f and his narrow specialty above his duties 
to the students and the college. An instructor once became more 
interested in his subject than his students, practically closed his 
campus office, and spent a large part of his time at home. A mid- 
morning phone call there was answered with refreshing candor by his 
five year old daughter who said: ‘“‘Daddy’s not at home, he’s sleep- 
ing.’’ Suppose the call had been made by a local editor. What then 
of the public relations of the college? 





* An address before the Faculty Day assembly at Oregon State College, September 
10, 1953. 
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By contrast, a greatly respected college administrator insisted from 
his earliest years that his staff members be in their offices available 
to students every day from 8 to 5. This open door policy built a 
friendship for the man, the department, and the whole college, which 
persists to this day and never has been exceeded. 

William Penn said, ‘If men be good, government cannot be bad.” 
A college too, is chiefly a reflection of its people, and by our actions 
we can reflect its virtues. In all our work we are obligated to do well 
by it in order to do well by the student. The college can be greater than 
the sum of its parts if we intend it to be so. As an experienced land- 
lady once remarked, it is less important to know a prospective lodger’s 
finances than his philosophy; if he intends to pay his bill, he’s all 
right. So with staff members. How much we know is less important 
than how we intend to use that knowledge for the good of the insti- 
tution which we represent. 

When college interest is placed above department and personal 
interest, then we will succeed within, and present a staunchly united 
front without. Suppose all things on the campus are not as well done 
as might be, the cure is not to groan in public, but to help within; not 
to decry the work of colleagues but to keep our own above reproach. 
The objective should be: nothing less than the best is acceptable. The 
maintenance of high standards will give the college good workman- | 
ship and a good name, and it will stimulate the student to set high 


standards for himself. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO STUDENTS AS INDIVIDUALS 


When students come to college their destinies are entrusted to us, 
and we cannot shrug away the obligation. We must see that they 
become better individuals for having been in our classes; not just more 
learned scholars, but more competent individuals. 

In the best sense of the word, teaching cannot be done imper- 
sonally. Subject-matter may be delivered successfully without knowing 
the recipient, as in correspondence courses; but education as a factor 
in personal development is of dubious worth when the teacher is 
unaware of its impact upon the individual. What the students will 
do with what they have learned is more important than what has been 
learned, and this requires close acquaintance. For the most effective 
teaching we must know the student as a person, not as an enrollment 


statistic. 
We should know the students’ real interests, their background and 
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experience, their hopes and fears, their ambitions and abilities. Career 
choices are often dicated by sentiment or ignorance. (At first this was 
written “‘sentiment, ignorance, or romance.” However, it was ap- 
preciated from long observation that with students ignorance and 
romance are often synonymous, so the superfluous word was dropped. ) 
In any event, sentiment and ignorance lead students into ill-suited 
occupations. Career failures result, Hence the responsibility of the 
faculty first, to discover the students’ interests and abilities; second, to 
assist the career development of those who have made the right 
choice; and third, to help into alternative fields those who have made 
the wrong choice. This has little to do with classroom preparation by 
the instructor, but it has much to do with life preparation by the 
student. 

Personnel records give some facts regarding students but these 
should be supplemented by a friendly personal relationship. The 
clinical air of scholarly abstraction does not invite a warm response 
in students. They ought to feel free to bring their agonies to us 
whenever they need help, for personal crises do not keep regular 
hours. If we are approachable they will come. Certainly this takes 
staff time, but there is no higher use of staff time. With a little under- 
standing of human nature we can distinguish between the student 
. seeking help and the extrovert seeking an audience. The unworthy 
few should not dissuade us from helping the many. We can aid the 
handicapped to overcome obstacles and stimulate the brilliant to 
greater achievement. 

Head counselors and personnel officers are not alone the students’ 
keepers. The responsibility rests with all of us, and good teaching 
does not proceed without it. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO STUDENTS AS CITIZENS 


Democracy depends upon the active participation of informed 
citizens. The students’ activity in the democratic process, and their 
civic information, both can be enhanced by the faculty. Valuable as 
are the courses in political science, we cannot delegate to them alone 
the development of the citizen. A reasonable degree of staff partici- 
pation in student affairs will help immensely. Let us encourage good 
citizenship by being good citizens. 

It is all too easy to exercise arbitrary authority on young people. 
Talk of democracy fails miserably if the instructor's conduct denies it. 
There is an excellent opportunity to be democratic on registration day. 
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In the bustle and confusion it is easier to issue fiats than to be under- 
standing, simpler to quote a rule brusquely than to work out a prob- 
lem sympathetically. (Rules are made for these three purposes, among 
others: (1) to suit the convenience of the lazy majority; (2) to 
provide guidance for those too incompetent to do the right thing in 
the absence of a rule; and (3) to deter, with appropriate penalty, 
those who intend to violate convention.) These conditions do not 
substitute for reason. On registration days as well as other days let 
us consider the student as a person with equal rights; let us give 
reasons, not rules, why things can or cannot be done. It is neither 
democratic nor moral to impose authority simply because we have it. 

Staff members owe a grave responsibility to the student citizen 
in supporting democracy. The impressionable undergraduate cannot 
take pride in a political system which is represented by instructors as 
unwise, unjust, or unworthy. Certainly the virtues of democracy out- 
weigh its faults, and its virtues should be emphasized. The great 
privilege of academic freedom carries with it no freedom for rabble- 
rousing. There can be nothing but the heartiest contempt for the 
specious individual who has been trusted with freedom under democ- 
racy, yet abuses it. He is twice a yellow dog who seeks to gain his 
shabby ends by perverting student minds still too immature to make 
reasoned decisions. 

By the time students graduate they ought to be ardent supporters 
of democracy because they have seen it at its best on the campus, 
because the college has proven that it is the best way of life. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO STUDENTS AS TECHNICIANS 


Most students come to college with definite vocational goals. We 
owe it to them to be professionally respected. Constant effort is 
required to keep in tune with the best professional practice, to be 
familiar with technological developments. Both affect the employment 
of our graduates. 

We cannot educate in a vacuum, we must know the realities of our 
vocational fields. This requires staff participation where possible in 
government and industry; constant analysis of employment opportuni- 
ties; careful placement of students; and a close follow-up of graduates 
for at least five years after graduation. Obligations to the student 
become more important, on commencement day. Then comes the test 
of our work, and we must be deeply concerned in the performance of 
the graduate. 
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The administrator of a fairly well-known school once said: ‘I’m 
always glad when June rolls around and graduation relieves me of 
any further responsibility for another batch of students.” This is an 
appalling point of view. No institution can know how well it is 
succeeding unless it knows the success of its graduates. In order to 
improve their work in the future, faculty members need to know the 
performance of graduates. This is one index of the worth of present 
teaching efforts. 

The land-grant college especially, cannot be casual about the work 
(and the philosophy) of its graduates. This college is a steward of 
the land, and what its graduates do today will determine the fate of 
the land a hundred years hence. Our teaching then will be most 
valuable if graduates go forth with a sense of resource responsibility 
as well as an education. Instruction must go beyond the cultivation of 
techniques and the imparting of knowledge. 

Our fortunes are closely tied to the land. We must know what 
constitutes the best land use, and be competent to voice that knowl- 
edge. The state and its industries look to us for leadership. We have 
no choice, we must develop student vision, and competence, and 
courage to deal with resource problems. Fortunately we have a tradi- 
tion on which to build; for decades land-grant colleges have had an 
enviable reputation in resource management. 

In today’s confused and angry world the graduate looks for security. 
If we do our work well we will support the economic security of the 
state and thus enhance its political security. Society is not upset by the 
man who has a good home and a good job. Therefore, if we educate 
well enough, graduates will be able to manage resources well enough 
to assure themselves good homes and good jobs, which is to say, 
security. The creed of resource stewardship which characterizes 
schools of agriculture and forestry, warrants a place in the thinking 
of all college staff members. 

To conclude: if in addition to teaching well, we make the student’s 
personal interest our deep concern, then we can magnificently ennoble 
the mind of the individual, we can vastly enlarge the horizon of the 
citizen, and we can richly endow the career of the technician These 
things being well done, we will have achieved a most important goal, 
we will have built a college which will lead us all to a better life on 
this green land. 











Editorial Comment 
Ash Cans and the Well-Wrought Urn* 


You might say that a college teaches a man who sees a beefsteak 
to think of a cow, while the world teaches the man who sees a cow 
to think of a beefsteak. This summarizes two kinds of mental prog- 
ress: that from application to principle as opposed to that from 
principle to application. Frequently we hear the first called liberal 
education, the term /zberal suggesting freedom from the limitations of 
specific or immediate use. The second might be called practical educa- 
tion, or training. Obviously, an educated mind would move freely in 
both directions—seeing a job and seeing beyond it. 

And if a college is to produce educated men, it should concern 
itself with both liberal and practical education. Or it may concern 
itself with liberal education alone, on the assumption that once the 
principles are learned, the applications may be quickly discovered in 
the world off campus. However, the prestige value of earning power 
has created a great demand for practical education: training which is 
not only useful but which can be traded for dollars. In responding 
to this demand colleges sometimes buy lathes instead of books or 
teach the form of a business letter instead of the form of a sonnet. 
Confusion develops between the desire to understand this world and 
the desire to use a college degree to get rich in it. 

Of course money isn’t the only result of practical training. The 
world’s work needs to be done. But training may be gotten, in many 
cases gotten better outside a college program. Meanwhile, in a clatter- 
ing world of practicality, colleges uniquely provide the opportunities 
for liberal education This is their traditional function. 


EGGHEADS AND IVORY TOWERS 


Strong prejudices in our society, even among some educators, are 
opposed in spirit to this function of a college. There are people who 
believe heartily in the misty concept of a College Education for 
Everybody, but who miserably find, when they have paid for all those 
capital letters, that they got professors, books, and dissent in the 





* Reprinted, by permission, from Antioch Notes for November 15, 1953. 
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package. For such people the “‘practical’’ college seems to be a way 
of contemplating their beefsteak and eating it too. No eggheadedness 
here. No ivory tower. Here’s a school which one can attend and 
leave without the slightest discernible improvement: “You'd never 
know he was educated. He’s just an ordinary joe.” In one sense the 
products of such a school are well-adjusted to the world into which 
they graduate. In another sense they are mechanical or vegetative— 
people who endure the world and wear out in it, but who do not live 
in it, and who are, in effect, an obstacle to the life of the world. 


USE AND ART 


In the balanced personality a force pulls the individual toward his 
immediate life while another force pulls him on into time. The same 
tension may be seen in art. Part of a work of art pulls toward applica- 
tion in immediate life: its ability to hold water or receive ashes or 
amuse or soothe or instruct. Part of it transcends that use, pulls it on 
into time, makes it a symbol of and an addition to the civilization 
which produced it. The ash can will hold ashes as efficiently as the 
well-wrought urn; but we call the urn a work of art if its value tran- 
scends its usefulness. If its decorations interfere with its usefulness, 
the urn is not well-wrought On the other hand, the ash can, which 
has little quality beyond its usefulness, will serve its turn, but only in 
the back alley of civilization. This is not to disparage its function. 
We need the ash can to carry away our immediate leavings; but we 
need even more the work of art to link us with the past and with the 
future. 

An individual also can have value beyond his usefulness if there 
exists within him not only that force pulling him toward his employ- 
ment, toward adjustment, but another force pulling him away, never 
allowing him to settle inte complacency, mediocrity, and uncritical 
conformity. 

UNABSOLUTE ABSOLUTES 


Use has its absolutes: a thing works or it doesn’t. And many turn 
to practical knowledge because they feel secure in the absolutes of use. 
The sciences, much to their discomfort and disadvantage, have at- 
tracted public confidence because application of scientific knowledge 
has been dramatic and widereaching in effect (obscuring the fact that 
the pursuit of such knowledge is as fraught with doubt as the pursuit 
of knowledge in any field). 
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The atomic bomb or nylon hosiery has an irrevocable, absolute 
quality which eclipses in news value the usefulness of experiment 
in civil liberties or child care. However, the usefulness of political 
sciences or psychology is still more apparent than the usefulness of, 
say poetry or painting. Headlines will never announce that John 
Donne’s poetry has given direction and meaning to a student's life, 
or that Sally Smith has saved herself from despair and enriched her 
civilization by means of an understanding art teacher and a scholar- 
ship permitting her to paint and grow in a sympathetic environment. 
The use is there—quite as absolute as a table of stress coefficients. 
But it won’t make headlines. 

The absolutes of use are at only one end of the scale. They affect 
survival, comfort, freedom, and to the extent that these things are 
ends in themselves, the absolutes of use are a satisfactory basis for 
life. However, there is an overhanging question which has been losing 
its respectable status since the Middle Ages, but which still occurs 
to most of us in our lonely and thoughtful hours That question is, 
why? Survival, comfort, freedom, for what? Some silence the question 
sharply, in embarrassment or disgust, but it recurs like grass; and if it 
annoys us, it also sustains us. 

The question why seems to point to answers; and if there are 
answers, they are absolutes, too, at the other end of the scale from 
use. But there is no certainty, and though these unabsolute absolutes 
function with undeniable validity in each man’s vision, they differ 
from man to man. As we learn more about thought patterns in other 
cultures, about the mind itself, about the physical universe, Truth 
after Truth swirls into a maelstrom of relativity and contingency. 
The complexity is overwhelming, yet in the middle of it we feel that 
we need tc know why this vase is beautiful; why this poem seems to 
contain a truth; why love and charity seem to us good things in the 
scheme of the universe. If we are humans, we not only observe, 
but evaluate; and we evaluate in terms of the uncertain absolutes 
which have their existence, if at all, somewhere beyond our range 
of observation. 


OZYMANDIAS AND THE UNKNOWN SCULPTOR 


Of all the vast empire of Ozymandias which, according to Shelley’s 
poem, was once the depair of the mighty and ambitious—of all the 
ships and battlements and nylons and gleaming automobiles of that 
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antique land, there endured only a fragment of a statue on the lone 
and level sands. Civilizations decay, and of Egypt, Greece, Minoa, 
Persia, Rome, we have such broken remains. The illusion of security 
and power fades, but this endures: the attempt of an unknown sculp- 
tor to record his vision of human stature and universal human passions. 
A beefsteak may not have reminded him of a cow, but a king re- 
minded him of a man. He could not only do his task well—select 
good stone and carve it skillfully—but also look beyond his task to 
the tradition behind him, to the civilization around him, into the 
mystery of his own temperament. He was able to record his search for 
and his vision of the absolutes. If Truth is some day found, it may be 
nothing like his vision; but his achievement, his dignity, and the 
achievement and dignity of his civilization lay in the search. A college 
does well to keep its students aware of such values and to encourage 
their efforts toward them. 

JUDSON JEROME 

Assistant Professor of English 

Antioch College 


We Need a Defmnition of “Accredited” 
That All Will Respect 


The College is accredited with the State University, and credits have 
been transferred at par to seven leading State Universities, and to a 
number of Colleges in and beyond the State. 


Except that numbers have been substituted for names, this is the 
catalogue statement of a small college that does not hold membership 
in a regional or professional accrediting association. The statement 
tells most prospective students and parents, in language they can 
understand, what they want to know about the standing of the 
college. 

The statement reminds us that there is widespread misunderstand- 
ing of “accredited.” It reminds us of the view of many persons that 
the state universities are the local accrediting agencies and that, 
because their credit evaluation practices provide a basis for reciprocity 
between colleges, they comprise a nation-wide accrediting organiza- 
tion. 

This points up the need for a definition of ‘‘accredited” that will 
be understood by the layman, and be respected by our colleges. We 
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hope that the National Commission on Accrediting will be able to 


provide it. 
R. E. M. 


Staff Meetings 


Soon after President Eisenhower took over responsibility for direct- 
ing the affairs of our country, he called together the men and women 
whom he had selected to head the different branches of the govern- 
ment, and they discussed together their plans and the new work they 
were undertaking. And throughout his term of office no activity will 
be more important for the President and his busy associates than these 
regularly scheduled cabinet meetings. 

College and university administrative officers assigned diversified 
responsibilities, many of them overlapping between departments, will 
find comparable staff meetings of tremendous value. Regularly 
scheduled meetings of the key personnel in large offices, or the entire 
staff in smaller offices, can help develop wise policies and procedures, 
co-ordinate the work of an office and build up esprit de corps. 

Every activity of an office must be carefully considered in relation 
to its value. The busy administrative officer called upon to attend many 
conferences outside of his office may feel that time is lacking for 
regular meetings with his own staff. Moreover, in offices where all too 
frequently there is a shortage of manpower for the volume of work 
that must be done, it may seem unwise to stop the routine work of a 
busy staff for conferences. However, if a staff meeting provides for 
the free exchange of ideas and the joint consideration and solution of 
office problems, it is time well spent. By affording an opportunity to 
those directly in charge of operations to help develop policies, to 
suggest improvements in procedures, and to understand the work and 
the problems of each department of involved operations, the time 
consumed is fully justified, even when the pressure of other work may 
seem to make a staff meeting “impossible.” Written records of such 
staff meetings will produce a code of policies and practices of great 
value to an office. 

The staff meeting is a standard practice in modern business admin- 
istration. It has many values. For the administrator it can provide a 
better understanding of what is happening in the various departments 
of his office and the problems being faced within the office and in 
contacts with other offices of the organization. It affords an oppor- 
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tunity for the head of the office and his staff to become better ac- 
quainted, and as they are made aware of each other’s problems and 
difficulties to become more sympathetic in their co-operation. 

And most important of all, teamwork in helping solve the difficult 
problems of an office develops greater interest in the work. Today, we 
are likely to overemphasize financial rewards. It is well to create 
situations which develop pride in work and make possible the rich 
satisfaction that comes from a job well done. 

In terms of heightened morale and increased productivity, an effec- 
tive staff meeting can prove to be the most important activity of an 
office and responsible for a successful office which is providing the 


best service possible to an institution. 
A. H. P. 


The Catalog Statement of Aims 


Will reading your college’s statement of aims help a student over- 
come disillusionment? Will it help a prospective student understand 
the significance of the educational experience that awaits him? 

Most colleges have a re-write job to do to make the statement 
useful to those whom it should benefit. This may suggest an approach 
to that job. 


ABOUT OUR AIMS 


Accreditation by these agencies and membership in these associations, 
which comprise all of the important agencies operating on your college's 
educational level, signifies that its graduates have succeeded in study, 
position, and profession, and that it has qualified teachers and good 
instructional facilities. This gives you the opportunity to fulfill for your- 
selves the aims of your college to prepare you 
—for useful and satisfying life work. 

—for admission without condition to the best graduate and professional 
schools. 

—for certification without condition to teach, and practice in other pro- 
fessions, in other states. 

—for positions, and for election to organizations, that have as a pre- 
requisite an approved degree. 

—to enjoy the feeling that you can compete with distinction in study, 
position, and profession because of adequate preparation. 


R. E. M. 








Book Reviews 
Ss. ALN. 


Bestor, Arthur E., Educational Wastelands, Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1953. Pp. 226. 

About fifteen years ago some one in a meeting of the Modern Language 
Association was lamenting that professors of pedagogy were assuming the 
curricular direction in our colleges and schools, at the expense of the 
humanities, among other disciplines. They were, he observed, taking out of 
the hands of those who understood such matters the control over what they 
themselves did not understand. But, he sadly went on, they were in con- 
trol, and there was nothing to do but co-operate with them. To which other 
co-operative sages nodded their heads, and abdicated. 

As Arthur E. Bestor shows in Educational Wastelands, the professors 
of pedagogy and those whom they have brought up in their schools have 
assumed the shaping of the programs of our schools and of many of our 
colleges and universities, to the detriment of such education as has long 
been the ideal of Americans: the education of all in what is best. Instead of 
this, we have too often come to the education of everybody in what is 
easiest, for teacher as well as pupil. We have also acquired a generation of 
teachers who, although they may know methods of teaching, do not know 
much about what they are teaching. They do not know, not because they 
would not like to, but because they have no opportunity to learn. 

There is, according to Mr. Bestor, a successful movement among those 
responsible for the education of teachers to take candidates for teachers’ 
degrees out of all “subject-matter courses” taught by others than professors 
of pedagogy. Prospective teachers of science do not study the sciences they 
hope to teach, but rather courses in science for teachers and in the teach- 
ing of science. There are such courses as the teaching of the teaching of 
English to which prospective teachers are invited, but those prospective 
teachers do not have a chance to learn at the knees of men and women 
who know and understand the English language and English literature. Mr. 
Bestor goes on in considerable detail to show how little our teachers know. 

When those teachers get into our schools—and the only valid criterion 
for admission to the profession is the taking of so or so many hours of 
courses in “education”—they have their work prescribed for them. Mr. 
Bestor cites incredible utterances of pedagogues in adminstrative positions 
to show that teaching in our schools is largely the imparting of the in- 
consequential by the uninformed to the recalcitrant. 

A good deal of this information is not new, but the extent to which 
enlightenment is opposed by those in charge of some of our schools is not 
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so well known. Neither, perhaps, is what Mr. Bestor points out with care- 
ful emphasis: that no one has ever taken the trouble to find out whether 
men and women teach better for having taken courses in “education.” 
The assumption on which our state laws are based is that those who have 
taken such courses can teach, while those who have not cannot teach; but 
there is no proof of any kind available. It is all pure assumption. 

On the other hand, it is not pure assumption to say that some one who 
knows French can teach French better than some one who does not, or that 
some one who has studied mathematics can teach algebra better than some 
one who has not. Yet knowledge of French or algebra is not required by 
law of teachers of French or algebra. 

Mr. Bestor, a product of what may properly be called a progressive 
school, devotes a good deal of time to showing that what we have in 
many of our schools is regressive education, however it may be termed 
officially. Pedagogues have severed connections with the great fields of 
learning, and their disciples are unware of those fields. They are unaware 
also, apparently, of the various stages of the process of learning—of the 
fact that the process changes with maturity. As a result, there is in our high 
schools and colleges a hopeless attempt at synthesis before students have 
analyzed what is to be synthesized. There is no analysis, and consequently 
any attempt at synthesis must be superficial and dull. Students feel it and 
know it, but there is nothing much that they can do. 

Schools of pedagogy, departments of pedagogy, school administrators, 
and educational officers join in what Mr. Bestor calls an interlocking 
directorate, and foster their own aims. These are not the aims of liberal 
education, nor of scientific education, nor of enlightenment, nor of de- 
velopment of judgment. Schools of education overwhelm universities, 
and duplicate in themselves departments in other schools—or rather set 
up their own departments “for teachers.” They seem not to be aware, 
according to Mr. Bestor, that education is development of ability to think 
about problems in a suitable way—for there are more ways than one of 
thinking, and those ways are not all applicable to all problems—ability to 
make evaluative judgements, ard ability to act rationally on the basis of 
informed judgment. 

The liberal arts develop such abilities, but such programs as those de- 
scribed by the phrase “‘life-adjustment’”’ do not. How futile “life-adjust- 
ment” programs are, Mr. Bestor demonstrates thoroughly. Nor do teachers 
become more competent if they must do graduate studies in matters already 
covered in schools of pedagogy, instead of in subject matter they are to 
teach. 

It is unjust to the author of Educational Wastelands to skip so blithely 
over some of the material he so carefully considers, documents, and judges. 
It is equally unjust to him to omit quotation from the chamber of horrors 
he presents in defense of his thesis. And it is unjust not to cover in con- 
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siderable detail the program of education for teachers, and for all of those 
whom they teach. He sounds old-fashioned (dreadful thought!) when he 
advocates examinations as a means of determining what people know, 
and even more so when he describes the kind of comprehensive examina- 
tions he has in mind. He dares to speak of standards, and to advocate 
their adoption. He believes that teachers should be educated in the liberal 
disciplines, which are ‘the powerful tools and engines by which man 
discovers and handles facts,’’ not mere facts themselves. “Liberal education 
... is essentially the communication of intellectual power.” 

“The disciplined mind is what education at every level should strive 
to produce.” ‘Liberal education means deliberate cultivation of the power 
to think.” And the means to the cultivation of that power are what Mr. 
Bestor discusses in his later chapters. The disciplines of the liberal arts 
cultivate the power to think in appropriate ways, and at the same time 
bring to a student maturity of appreciation and wisdom. 

Teachers must be free to teach; but ‘‘the teaching of unsupported con- 
clusions is irresponsible teaching,” which can never be considered free to 
the benefit of youth. If our teachers themselves do not know what supports 
the conclusion they propound, then their pupils and students can be at 
best parrots. How our teachers may be enlightened is the subject of a good 
part of Mr. Bestor’s essay. Nor is their any excuse for confusing in- 
doctrination with education. 

Mr. Bestor’s book is a result of a long and difficult campaign against 
regression and obfuscation in education, in which he has had growing 
support, official as well as unofficial. He has support, too, from those many 
conscientious teachers and administrators throughout the country who are 
not content with the hegemony of pedagogues. For there is a vast number 
of teachers and school men and women who are devoted to the ideals of 
education, and who live to do the job as well as it can be done. Thanks 
to the political power and the political methods of the educationists, 
however, they are often disregarded, and compelled into work they can 
only regard as futile at best. 

“The insight and perspective which the human mind has brought to 
the study of” human affairs is what gives those affairs a hold on the 
imagination and activity of men. This insight and perspective is what we 
have to develop in our young people, through their teachers. Yet the edu- 
cational politicians are determined in their opposition. They have acquired 
legal support in that opposition. 

One result of it all is that competent young people in our colleges and 
universities avoid teaching in our schools as a career. That one result in 
itself is enough to inspire all who are interested in education, all who are 
interested in their own children, to digest Mr. Bestor’s book. 

It is a gloomy book, but their is a ray of light: things aren’t as bad 
everywhere as they are in some places. 
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Stevens, David H., The Changing Humanities, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. Pp. xiv + 272. 


Taking a conservative category of the humanities, the former Director 
for the Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation reviews charges in the 
treatment of them during the last half century. Methods of approach have 
changed, following changes in interpretation. Methods of teaching have 
changed, following changes in evaluation. 

The author emphasizes the fact that languages are the means toward 
understanding practically everything else included in the humanities, and 
proceeds to outline the advances in teaching them which have been in so 
many ways successful and stimulating. Likewise the approach to history 
has changed, much for the better. Philosophy and literature have come to be 
recognized as eminently “practical” fields, not at all confined to ivory 
towers, but furnishing insight into peoples and events about which we 
must know as much as possible. Furthermore, many more languages and 
philosophies than were once considered essential are now recognized as 
necessary, and more and more widely taught. 

The use of libraries, the introduction to the fine arts, and various other 
advances during our own time are outlined and explained, to show that the 
study of the humanities is growing in inclusiveness as well as in vigor. The 
attitude that the humanities are the study of man, and that the under- 
standing of our fellow men is necessary to our successful meeting of our 
problems, is clear throughout the book. 

The detailed support of the argument, and the careful analysis of what 
is being done in changing the humanities, make a valuable and encouraging 
work, In it are the answers to those who may still consider the humanitics 
as something, in the words of one college president, that should be dealt 
with ‘‘when the important things have been taken care of.” Of prime im- 
portance to us is the understanding of people. To that understanding the 
humanities are the means. 


Kirk, Russell, The Conservative Mind, Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1953. Pp. 458. 

Semantic confusion is as typical of our time as is our generally confused 
state of mind. Historically, a term like “conservative” was linked to definite 
concepts. 

Today, the term “conservative” may have identification in the ‘‘gradual- 
ism” or progressive conservatism of the present National Administration 
advocating the idea that we must go forward on the pressing problems of 
the day but not too rapidly. Arthur Schlesinger in The Vital Center keys it 
to another vague approach with knowledge, humility and a “middle-of-the- 
road” moderation as its keystones. Then there is “liberal conservatism” 
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which has something to do with the philosophy of individual freedom, 
limited government, and a free market economy. 

Professor Kirk in The Conservative Mind revives the term in all the 
richness of its inheritance and the trueness of its integrity. For him there 
are “six canons of conservative thought’: 1. “Belief that a divine intent 
rules society.” 2. Attachment to the power and impact of tradition. 3. A 
truly civilized society requires orders and classes. 4. Property and freedom 
cannot be separated, nor can economic levelling beget economic progress. 
5. “Faith in prescription and distrust of sophisters and calculators.” 6. 
Change and reform are not the same and change may cause greater harm 
more often than it affects real progress. 

The great conservatives from Burke to Santayana have modified some 
of these canons; they have appended others; but they have adhered to the 
general doctrine with a consistency rare in the human story. They fought 
the good fight, at times seemingly losing it, against the blandishments of 
radicalism whether under the guise of utilitarianism, collectivism, or sheer 
romantic sentimentalism. It is Kirk’s contention they can yet win. 

Here is a strongly opinionated book. But it takes sides with brilliance 
and verve. It is written with fire and powerful persuasiveness. 

A well-used cliché of our pulpits and public platforms puts the cus- 
todianship of the future into the hands of the United States. “If the hope 
for conserving the heritage of civilization lies with the United States,” says 
Dr. Kirk, “intelligent and conscientious Americans cannot delay long in 
agreeing upon some general plan of action. In constructing a program, 
American conservatives must first inquire what social institutions the United 
States have to conserve. They possess no state church, no landed interest in 
the European sense, no squire, no parson, no aura of antiquity, no really 
distinct middle class, no imperial pride. But they do retain the best written 
constitution in the world, the safest division of powers, the widest diffu- 
sion of property, the strongest sense of common interest, the most prosper- 
ous economy, an elevated moral and intellectual tradition, and a spirit of 
resolute self-reliance unequalled in modern times.” 

To rally round these institutions would be to create the true wave of the 
future. 

JosEPH F, SINZER, Chairman 
Department of Social Sciences 
Pace College 


Howes, Raymond F., Ed., Causes of Public Unrest Pertaining to 
Education, Washington: American Council on Education, 1953. Pp. 
viii + 74. 

The Harvard Summer School Conference on Educational Administration 
was held in July in co-operation with the American Council on Education, 
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and resulted in this repcrt, which is about as good reading as one is apt 
to come across. To begin with, Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of The 
Denver Post, presented a discussion of McCarthyism and Education that 
is affable, informing, and encouraging. Beginning with a definition of what 
he spells mccarthyism: “the totalitarian device of making the charge more 
important than the law, the evidence, the verdict, or the trial,” Mr. Hoyt 
proceeds to enlighten his hearers, and readers, by illustrations and then by 
presentation of what Te Denver Post has done about it, and what others 
may do. He feels that mccarthyism in itself is not something to fear as 
long as the rest of us take an affirmative stand on our convictions, accept 
our responsibilities, and exercise our rights. 

Arthur S. Adams, President of the ACE, spoke vigorously on the relia- 
bility of the American people, observing that in our history contempt of the 
people has resulted in the downfall of the contemners, whereas faith in the 
people has proved wise and successful. 

Abram L. Sachar, President of Brandeis University, spoke on Educa- 
tional Administrators in Today’s World, pointing out the reasons for dis- 
trust of educators among anti-intellectuals. It is the educator’s job to raise 
the level of understanding in the community as to what educators are 
doing, remembering that most of us are just plain tired and therefore 
unable to take vigorous part in much that goes on. Furthermore, confusion 
has been spread by those who deliberately declare that curiosity and chal- 
lenge are subversive. We must make people understand their stake in an 
educational system “where the emphasis is on ideas, the search for truth.” 

Herold C. Hunt, now of Harvard, urges facing public unrest by con- 
tinuing in the face of whatever opposition our present meaningful program 
of education. We must promote co-operation between school and com- 
munity, recognize and work to eliminate our shortcomings, present all sides 
of controversial questions, and develop sound principles of thinking and 
judgment. The one who can best do all this, and who should be recognized 
for what he is worth, is the teacher. 

There was, during the meeting, a symposium on Evidences of Unrest, 
with desirable emphasis on mutual understanding between business men 
and educators. Again, Robert Ulich of Harvard emphasized the importance 
of the teacher to the whole community, however small or large. There 
were also group discussions, briefly and pointedly reported. 

All in all, the little book is one to read, to have, and to keep. It is good 
medicine all the way through, and holds many of the arguments we shall 
all want to use sooner or later. 


Hutchins, Robert M., The Conflict in Education, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. vii + 112. 
Mr. Hutchins has in the brief chapters of his new book presented an 
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excellent summary of arguments against certain perversions of education. 
Education, at least as he and a good many others of us understand it, is 
not adjustment to the environment, nor a means to meeting immediate 
needs, nor a preparation for social reform. ““What belongs in education,” 
says Mr. Hutchins, “is what helps the student to learn to think for him- 
self, to form an independent judgment, and to take his part as a responsible 
citizen.” 

In his charming way, he goes on to reduce the arguments for adjustment 
to the environment and meeting immediate needs to an absurdity, and to 
blow sky-high the pretensions of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education—or, if you prefer, to let the air out of them. Having made a 
good deal of talk about education sound a bit absurd, he then presents his 
not unfamiliar ideas as to what education should be. It is, in large part, a 
vigorous argument for the liberal arts, and as such deserves careful study. 

Because he argues so well so much of the time, it is unfortunate that Mr. 
Hutchins does what he deprecates in others. For one thing, he plays 
semantic tricks. Mr. Hutchins is old enough, and experienced enough, to 
know that if he shuts his eyes it won’t go away. He ought to know, too, 
that you can’t get rid of something by calling it names. However much he 
—and a good many of the rest of us—may disagree with pragmatism, 
positivism, and corollary educational doctrines, he can hardly eliminate 
them by calling them unphilosophies. (His analogy with Humpty Dumpty’s 
notions is logically faulty—as faulty as ascribing the notions of that worthy 
to the Mad Hatter and the March Hare.) It doesn’t help to call them anti- 
philosophies, either. 

Mote serious, however, is the fact that after doing so good a job of 
refuting those who would split up education for their own purposes and 
in their own way, he does the same sort of splitting to suit himself. The 
moral and spiritual enlightenment of young people he would keep out 
of educational institutions, which ought, he says, to deal only with the 
intellectual powers of men. This is to say that intellectual development has 
neither moral nor spiritual aspects, and that moral and spiritual enlighten- 
ment is or should be imbecile. The extension of the argument is that family 
and church should eschew intellection, which extension Mr. Hutchins fortu- 
nately does not make. But he goes right on to say that knowledge requires 
an understanding of the difference between true and false, and that the 
“prime object of education is to know what is good for man.” 

In his appeal for the necessity of intellectual leadership, of communion 
of minds, and of the “common task of clarification and understanding,’ 
Mr. Hutchins points the way for future consideration of educational 
problems. What he has to say is of importance to all educators, however 
much they may disagree with it in detail, for it seems unlikely that the 
principal thesis can be ignored without disaster to us and to our de- 
scendants. 














In the Journals 
E. T. 


The September 12, 1953, issue of Saturday Review is labeled the ‘Accent 
on Education Issue.” Dr. C. W. de Kiewiet of the University of Rochester 
urges a reassessment of our undergraduate curriculum to bring the life and 
thought of the peoples of Asia and Africa into our teaching of general 
education in order to meet the change in our world position. In discussing 
the effect of the increased birth rate in ‘The Public School Crisis—1953,” 
Fred Hechinger of the New York Herald Tribune and George Kerry 
Smith of the U. S. Office of Education comment that “Perhaps the most 
predictable, the most avertable, and the least prevented of all crises is 
the present one in the elementary schools—except perhaps for the one of 
the day after tomorrow which is shaping up in the high schools.” Dr. 
Francis B, Chase, professor of educational administration at the University 
of Chicago suggests a plan to improve the professional status of teachers. 
He proposes the organization of small groups of “teaching teams’’ with a 
teacher of high professional competence as the chairman of each team. Each 
group would have teaching assistants and teaching aides. This would do 
away with our present emergency teaching certificates and would relieve 
teachers of routine non-professional duties. Other advantages of such a plan 
would include maximum use of teaching talent and constant guidance and 
stimulation for beginners and partially qualified teachers. The teaching of a 
modern language to all elementary children is recommended by Henri 
Peyre, Professor of French at Yale. Gordon K. Chalmers, President of 
Kenyon College and Maurice R. Ahrens of the Corpus Christi, Texas, 
public schools discuss Albert Lynd’s book entitled ‘‘Quackery in the Public 
Schools,”” pro and con. Beginning on page 52, new films of special interest 
to schools and colleges are discussed. 


Dr. Ray C. Maul, a former registrar who is now Assistant Director of 
the Research Division of the N.E.A., has presented a teacher shortage prob- 
lem in an article “How Shall We Produce Our Scientists?” in the Novem- 
ber 1953 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan. The training of our men of science 
must be more comprehensive than it has been in the past. ““The unschooled 
genius of the past will be an even more rare creature in the future.” The 
teacher of the high school student is in the best position to discover and 
encourage talent. Competent teachers should be available in expanding 
numbers now when the high school enrollment is about to turn upward. 
The table Dr. Maul presents shows a continuing decrease in bachelor’s 
degree graduates for the past three years with 1953 showing a change from 
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1950 of —30.8 per cent. The change in the same period in graduates pre- 
pared to teach in high school is —36.2 per cent; in graduates prepared to 
teach mathematics, —41.3 per cent; and in graduates prepared to teach 
science, —48.7 per cent. 


The increase in college enrollments is as predictable as the increase in 
elementary and high school enrollments have been. The AACRAO bulletin 
“College Age Population Trends 1940-1950,” prepared by Ronald B. 
Thompson, President of the Association, is receiving wide distribution 
now. As Dr. Thompson points out, each registrar has a responsibility to 
make enrollment predictions and present statistics in his own institution 
which will start plans to prevent a crisis such as the one in the elementary 
schools. 


While the effect of the increased birth rate started in 1939 is still a few 
years away, Rall I. Grigsby, Acting Commissioner of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has just announced that 
enrollment in the Nation’s colleges and universities has increased for the 
second consecutive year. ““An estimate—based on returns from 70.5 per 
cent out of approximately 1900 institutions—shows a total enrollment for 
the fall of 1953 of approximately 2,215,000. This constitutes an increase of 
3.1 per cent over the enrollment figure of approximately 2,148,000 for 
the fall of 1952. Since the rate of increase from 1951 to 1952 was 1.5 per 
cent, the present estimate would indicate that the rate of increase for total 
enrollment has been accelerated.” 

Although there is a considerable increase in the number of new students 
enrolled, the rate of increase for this group has declined. In 1952—the first 
year to show an increase since 1949—there were 537,000 students enrolling 
for the first time, an increase of 13.7 per cent over the previous year. This 
fall’s enrollment of new students totals 575,000, or an increase of 7.2 per 
cent above last year. 

Dr. Grigsby added, “The favorable economic conditions, educational 
benefits by Congress to World War II and Korean veterans, student defer- 
ment policies, and efforts by private institutions and groups have all tended 
to increase the number of college and university students.” 


A “Four-year Follow-up Study of 1948 Freshman Entrants to Engineec- 
ing Colleges” has been completed recently by the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J., for the United States Coast Guard. In reporting 
on the study in the November 1953 issue of Higher Education, Henry H. 
Armsby of the U. S. Office of Education compares the results with the find- 
ings of a study made by the Office of Education in 1937. The ETS study 
shows that 33 per cent of the 1948 entrants in engineering were graduated 
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in 4 years, that 11 per cent were still enrolled, and that 56 per cent had 
withdrawn or been dropped from engineering. Comparable figures from the 
1937 Office of Education report were 30 per cent graduated in 4 years and 
62 per cent dropped or withdrawn. It will be interesting to compare the 
results of the ETS study with the results of the AACRAO Special Project 
on Student Retention and Withdrawal in other fields. 


The Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights has published a “New 
Study of College Admissions Practices with Respect to Race, Religion and 
National Origin,” prepared by Henry G. Stetler, Research Supervisor. The 
study is based on the experience of Connecticut high school graduates of 
the classes of 1949 and 1950. The statistics are made on a sample of 6,000 
seniors who had graduated from 25 high schools in 22 Connecticut towns 
and cities and who had made college applications. The following groups 
were treated separately: Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, Negro, and Italian 
origin. The studies included high school course taken, academic rank, 
intelligence quotients, College Board examinations, and participation in 
non-athletic and in athletic extra-curricular activities. Of the entire group, 
53 per cent made one application for college admission, 24 per cent made 
two, 12 per cent made three, and 9 per cent made four or more. The num- 
ber of high school transcripts sent agreed substantially with these figures. 
Jewish students who ranked in the upper 30 per cent of their class filed 
the most applications per capita—2.6, The per capita average for all appli- 
cants was 1.8. Further studies were made on applications and acceptance 
of applications by type, control and location of institution. “Only four per 
cent of all applicants were not accepted by some institution. Protestant 
and Jewish applicants had the greatest degree of success in being accepted 
by some institution, . . .” On the other hand, this was not always the insti- 
tution of the student's first choice. 

The conclusions drawn from the study were that of the graduates from 
Connecticut high schools, Protestant applicants have the best overall oppor- 
tunities for securing higher education, that some discrimination against 
Jewish applicants continues to exist in private non-denominational colleges 
located in states other than Connecticut or Massachusetts, and that the 
situation with respect to Negro applicants is not encouraging. The author 
pointed out that this does not mean that all private non-denominational 
institutions in all other states practiced discrimination, rather that the 
average acceptance rates in all other states differed from acceptances of 
Protestant applicants. Opportunities for high ranking Jewish applicants 
are now better than earlier studies had indicated, but are still limited. 
There were too few cases in the Negro group to reach any comparative 
conclusions. The number of applicants with high academic standing who 
had taken college preparatory work was very small so that the problem is 
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more than one of acceptance or rejection of application for college admis- 
sion. The author states, “Our limited evidence indicates that if they are 
qualified, Connecticut institutions will accept them.” 


In Part 2 of the September 1953 issue of PMLA, the Modern Language 
Association has published a list of “Foreign Language Entrance and Degree 
Requirements.’’ Questionnaires were received from 767 colleges and uni- 
versities offering the B. A. degree. Of these, 639 have a foreign language 
degree requirement and 231 have a foreign language entrance requirement. 
The article lists each of these colleges with the entrance and degree require- 
ment in foreign language. The list indicates where placement tests are used 
to check foreign language preparation, where proficiency examinations are 
required, where a student may enter with a deficiency which must be made 
up, where the language must be a modern language, and where a new 
language must be begun in college. 


The American Library Association has called the November 1953 issue 
of the ALA Bulletin the “Intellectual Freedom Issue.’’ What the librarians 
are doing to preserve our freedom to read, is of interest to all of us. The 
issue also contains ““A Special Reading List for Our Time,” a bibliography 
on Intellectual Freedom prepared by the Library Staff of the Chicago under- 
graduate Division of the University of Illinois. 


The Graduate School of Oregon State College has just completed the 
first year of publication of a new journal Improving College and University 
Teaching. While the journal had only three issues in its first year, begin- 
ning with the February 1954 issue it will be expanded to a quarterly. 
Articles by college and university teachers in all parts of the country have 
appeared in the early issues. 


“Traits and Qualities in My College Teachers I Have Liked” by Delwyn 
G. Schubert of the Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
appears in the September 1953 issue of the Peabody Journal of Education. 
One hundred students wrote ananymous papers on this subject. The traits 
and qualities mentioned most often were interest in the student as an indi- 
vidual, knowledge of subject, fairness, sense of humor, interest in subject, 
pleasing appearance, good voice, and ability to clarify and simplify. 


The American College Public Relations Association and The Public 
Relations Society of America published a report on “The Organization of 
Public Relations in American Colleges and Universities” in April 1953. 
This report was based on a questionnaire sent to 693 colleges and returned 
by 390. At least one person was assigned full-time to public relations work 
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in 77 per cent of the colleges and universities reporting and another 18 
per cent of the institutions have part-time public relations help. A few 
institutions with large enrollments have ten or more employees working 
full-time on public relations in addition to secretarial, stenographic, or 
clerical employees. The academic rank considered most nearly equal to that 
of the public relations officer was department head or dean; that most 
nearly equal to the Assistant Director of Public Relations, associate profes- 
sor or assistant professor. The title most often used is Director of Public 
Relations. Sixty-nine per cent of the Directors are paid yearly salaries of 
less than $7,500, with 41 per cent in the salary range of $5,000-$7,499. 
Other salary studies for assistants are included in the report. In about half 
of the schools fund-raising was also a part of the public relations activities. 
Qualifications needed for the position are a broad liberal arts education, 
practical journalistic or business experience, and ability to get along with 
people and get things done. 


The Gryphon Press of Highland Park, New Jersey, has issued an 
advertisement for The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook in the form 
of a booklet which is useful as well as promotional. The booklet lists 793 
tests with the names of contributing test reviewers for each test, the number 
of excerpted reviews, and the number of references on the construction, 
validity, use, and limitations of the test. Publishers who issue catalogs 
devoted to tests are starred in the directory which appears in the booklet. 


Maurice W. Manbeck of the University of Minnesota polled students 
to try to find out ““Why Veterans Change Registration in Courses.” The 
results of his study are published in an article in the April 1953 Journal 
of Educational Research. The questionnaire admitted that a course might 
be cancelled for justifiable reasons and was designed so its tone would not 
give the student a negative attitude or undesirable impression toward can- 
cellation. The most popular reasons for dropping a course were “I dis- 
covered that there was a course I could more profitably take in place of the 
one I am now cancelling,” “I discovered that I didn’t have the necessary 
ability or background to continue,” and ‘The class met at the wrong time 
of day or caused a conflict.’” Most of those who cancelled a course also 
added a course, but it appeared that more than half of the veterans who 
cancelled courses did so with no thought of the course load minimum 
requirement for full subsistence allowance. In most instances the student 
had enrolled in the cancelled course by self decision rather than on the 
suggestions of advisers, counselors, and other students. 


In the October 1953 issue of Higher Education, Jennings B. Sanders of 
the Office of Education reported on “Western Interstate Compact for 
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Higher Education.’”’ Senate and House committees have reported favorably 
on a request from thirteen Western States to form a compact to provide 
adequate facilities for modern professional education, particularly in the 
health professions. The first endeavors will be to provide services and 
facilities in the fields of dentistry, medicine, public health, and veterinary 
medicine, but other professional and graduate fields may be included later. 
The first interstate compact for higher education was created in 1948 and 
has been subscribed to by fourteen southern states. Heath K. Riggs, Chief 
of Educational Research of the Southern Regional Education Board, At- 
lanta, Georgia, evaluates the program in the November 1953 issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappan. The first four-year class of regional students was gradu- 
ated last spring. The regional education programs have been so successful 
that many others are in the process of development. 











In the Office 
Adding on an IBM Sorter 


JAMEs R. WoopWoORTH 


~ 


This brief article will be of interest only to universities possessing a 
partial installation of punched card equipment. If a tabulator is part of this 
equipment the reader will derive no particular benefit from reading further, 
for the tabulator will total columns without difficulty. It may interest him, 
however, to know that it is possible to total columns of punched informa- 
tion without using the expensive tabulator and without having to rely on a 
relatively slow adding machine. 

Because of the frequent changes in residence by Miami University stu- 
dents, we have never found it feasible to code dormitory in the student 
master card. Yet at the end of each semester the deans of men and women 
want to know the scholastic record of the several dormitories. As soon as 
the semester summary cards for all the students have been manually divided 
into dormitory groups it would be possible to compute point averages 
simply by using an adding machine to total all the cards. However, we 
have found our IBM card sorter (which has a counter) to be a remarkable 
device for reducing appreciably the time one would normally spend at an 
adding machine. 

After the cards have been sorted manually by dormitory, each group is 
counted in the following manner: 

1. The student summary card contains the number of hours attempted 
and the total points earned. For example, on the Miami card, we have 
the hours attempted punched into columns 53-55 and points earned 
punched into columns 63-65. 

2. One set of cards, representing one of the dormitories, is sorted and 
counted on column 53, the tens column of hours attempted. Most 
cards will fall in pocket “1” (representing 10-19 hours attempted) 
and a few in “2” (representing 20 and above hours attempted). Since 
this is the tens column, multiply the total which appears in the ‘‘1” 
window on the counter by 10 and the total in the ‘2”” window by 20. 
Record these figures. 

3. Sort on column 54, the units column of hours attempted. Multiply 
the number which appears in each of the counter windows by the 
number of the pocket. (Thus, if 40 cards fall in the “4” pocket, the 
total recorded is 160.) Record all these totals under the two totals 
received from Step 2. 
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4. Sort on column 55, the half credit column. All courses with a half 
hour credit will total in the “5” pocket. Divide this number by two 
(since the counter has counted cards, not half hours) and add to the 
total above. 

5. The grand total of all these totals will give the total hours attempted. 

6. Repeat the process, sorting on columns 63, 64 and 65. The grand total 
here will give total points. 

Once you have obtained the total hours attempted and the points, getting 

point average for the group is a simple problem of division. 

This particular technique has rather extensive use at Miami, even for 
coded information. The reason again is the lack of a tabulator. Since we 
have no particular use for a list of students by class, we do not have this 
information tabulated and consequently are not able to have the local 
service bureau provide us with total hours attempted and points by class. 
As might be imagined, the administration is very much interested to know 
the point average of junior men, compared with junior women, etc. Using 
the above method we can determine these figures much less expensively 
than by having the service bureau provide them, and far more easily than by 
use of an adding machine. 











Regional Associations 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers was held October 16 and 17, 1953 at Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. Robert P. Foster, Registrar at Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville, Missouri and President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided. 

Dr. Carl Tolman, Vice-Chancellor and Dean of Faculties of Washington 
University, opened the meeting with a word of welcome. Mr. C. J. Gries- 
meyer, Veterans Administration Educational Officer of the St. Louis Dis- 
trict, addressed the delegates on ‘“‘Korean Veterans Problems” and answered 
questions for the members attending the session. A coffee hour during 
the Friday afternoon session provided an opportunity to meet new members 
and renew former acquaintances. 

E. E. Seubert, Admissions Officer of Washington University, discussed 
“Admission Problems: Today and Tomorrow.”’ R. M. Keefe, Director of 
Admissions at St. Louis University, discussed ‘Enrollment Trends in Mis- 
souri Colleges.” 

Dr. Ronald B. Thompson, President of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers and Registrar of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, addressed the members of the Missouri Association at the annual 
banquet Friday evening issuing a “Challenge for Service.” 

A general meeting and business meeting was held Saturday morning. 
O. W. Wagner, Director of Student Records at Washington University and 
General Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements for the 40th 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, presented plans for the national meeting and en- 
couraged maximum participation by members of the host association. H. E. 
Mueller, University of Missouri, presented the revised pamphlet on Se- 
lective Service for endorsement by the Missouri Association. 

R. P. Foster, Registrar at Northwest Missouri State College, led a discus- 
sion concerned with drafting a standard transcript form for Missouri High 
Schools. 

During the business session, retiring president Robert P. Foster presented 
plans for the Missouri Association’s members’ participation in the national 
meeting. Miss Margaret Mitchell, retiring Secretary-Treasurer, presented 
the financial report. 

Officers elected for 1953-1954 are Miss Martha Ricketts, Registrar at 
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Central College, Fayette, Missouri, President and Paul D. Arend, Registrar 
at Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri, Secretary-Treasurer. 
PAUL D. AREND 
Rockhurst College 
Secretary 


WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the West Virginia Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers was held October 14-16, 1953 at 
Morgantown, on the Campus of West Virginia University. At the opening 
session, Registrar John M. Rhoads of Temple University spoke briefly but 
concisely on the “Professional Status of the Registrar.” Mr. Rhoads pointed 
out some of the opportunities for service which can serve to distinguish the 
present day office of registrar as a calling of high professional standing. 

The 1953 meeting was outstanding in several respects, for which a great 
deal of credit is due to Registrar J. Everett Long and his capable corps of 
assistants. Visiting registrars were given the opportunity of attending either 
of two valuable workshops covering: (a) Recording Procedures (b) the 
Evaluation of High School Records, Advanced Standing, and Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Forces. The University offices were utilized as 
a laboratory for each of the workshops and, for most of those in attendance, 
it was somewhat of a revelation to discover the comparative ease with which 
a complex task can be accomplished when the right tools are available. 

Upon the completion of the workshops, several favorable committee 
reports were heard. Of particular interest were the reports dealing with the 
organization of a State-wide College Day Program and the establishment 
of a Clearing House to implement such a program. Ninety-two high schools 
are already co-operating, and it is hoped that this number will be increased 
as the mutual advantages of the program become more evident. 

Officers elected for 1953-54 were: President, Jesse Pugh, West Liberty 
State College; Vice-president, E. W. Ockerman, Morris Harvey College; 
Secretary-Treasurer (3 year term), Otis Milam, Fairmont State College. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F, E. THORNTON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


THE ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY REGISTRARS 
OCTOBER 29, 1953 


The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Association of Kentucky Regis- 
trars was held Thursday, October 29, 1953. Dr. R. L. Tuthill, Registrar of 
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the University of Kentucky, presided. Fifty-three members and guests were 
present. 

The meeting began with a luncheon, followed by an address by Mr. 
Ernest Whitworth, Director of the Commission on Accreditation of the 
American Council on Education, and also Chairman of the Committee on 
Regional Associations of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. After bringing greetings to the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation from the Executive Committee of the AACRAO, Mr. Whitworth 
presented a report on “Accreditation Policies of Institutions of Higher 
Education for the Evaluation of Educational Experiences of Military Per- 
sonnel.” 

The December, 1952 meeting of the Southern Association of College 
and University Registrars at Memphis was reported on by Mrs. Cleo Gillis 
Hester, Registrar of Murray State College and Dr. Tuthill reported briefly 
on the meeting of the AACRAO in Minneapolis, last April. 

The following officers were elected for 1953-54: President, Miss Pearl 
Anderson, Registrar of Transylvania College, Lexington; Vice President, 
Rev. John T. Loftus, Dean of Bellarmine College, Louisville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Maple Moores, Assistant Registrar of the University of 
Kentucky. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MaPLE Mookr&s, Secretary 




















Reported to Us 


A. Hi P. 


Colleges and Universities 


A new booklet, ‘‘An Invitation to the University of Arkansas,” designed 
to encourage high school seniors to attend the University, is a general 
information booklet, sixty-four pages in length with thirty-five pictures. 
It will replace portions of the 306-page catalog used previously. In addi- 
tion, a new scholarship bulletin has been prepared. 


Bowling Green State University has established a branch unit in San- 
dusky to provide a two-year program for the preparation of elementary- 
school teachers. Work done in this branch will meet the requirements 
of the Ohio Department of Education for a cadet teaching certificate in the 
elementary schools of Ohio. 


The University of Buffalo is making a study of three of its educational 
procedures: (1) anticipatory examinations, (2) the free elective system 
with dual advisement, and (3) the tutorial plan, under a grant from the 
Fund for Advancement of Education. 


Butler University is offering the degree of Specialist in Education after 
successful completion of the second year of graduate work in specialized 
areas of education. The new degree is viewed as a step above and beyond 
the master’s degree in the professional preparation for education, and not 
a terminal degree. The standards are higher than those usually held for the 
Master of Arts. 


A program of limited honors study is available to outstanding seniors at 
Colby College. 

The Department of Education at Colby College will guide students inter- 
ested in teaching from their freshman year to graduation. 


A study made at Columbia University shows that 241 Korean veterans 
were in attendance in the School of General Studies last spring. The 
average age was twenty-four. Students planning to work for a degree were 
in the 22-26 year old age bracket. Half of the veteran students were on a 
full-time basis, the remainder being also employed. Among the matriculated 
students, majors in engineering numbered 22 per cent; in economics, 10 
per cent; and 8 per cent in pre-law. 
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The School of Agriculture, University of Delaware, has announced a 
new curriculum in Agricultural Business Management. 


Beginning with the pre-senior year in 1953-54, engineering students at 
the University of Detroit will be required to complete a sequence of phi- 
losophy courses. 


The Board of Regents of the University System of the State of Georgia 
has passed a resolution requiring applicants for admission to submit char- 
acter recommendations from alumni of the institutions which the applicant 
wishes to enter. Institutions are granted the right to require the successful 
passing of intelligence and aptitude tests by any applicant as a part of the 
admission requirements. 

The College of Business Administration at the University of Georgia 
will inaugurate a co-operative plan which will enable students to work their 
way through college by attending on a study-a-quarter, work-a-quarter 
basis. A student should receive his degree in about five years by working 
and studying the year round. 


Illinois Institute of Technology reports that nearly one-fourth of the full- 
time student body received financial assistance last year in the form of some 
type of scholarship. Mid-west industry is helping high school graduates 
finance higher education. 


The College of Dentistry of the State University of Iowa will launch a2 
new two-year program for women interested in becoming dental nurses. 
Students completing the course will receive a diploma of dental nurse 


(DN). 


Kent State University (Ohio) is offering a three-year cadet preparation 
program for elementary teachers on a part-time basis. Students who com- 
plete the course will be eligible for cadet teaching certificates. 


After four years of experience, the Knox College Student Honor Board 
has formulated uniform policies for recommending punishment for cheat- 


ing. 


Students at Lafayette College who were admitted under 16¥4 years of 
age after two years of high school work will receive high school equivalent 
certificates from the Pennsylvania State Department of Public Education 
after two years in college. 


For the first time since its opening in 1949 Long Beach State College 
is accepting freshman and sophomore students. 
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The name of Lowell Textile Institute has been changed to Lowell 
Technological Institute of Massachusetts. 


Michigan State College has been selected by the U.S. Technical Co-opera- 
tion Administration to help establish the first School of Business Adminis- 
tration in Brazil. 


The University of Minnesota has a new internship program for pro- 
spective teachers which gives advanced graduate students a year’s full-time 
experience at an instructor’s salary. 


The University of Nebraska is using a new form for transcripts of high 
school records which has been worked out by a joint committee of colleges 
and public school personnel and accepted by the Nebraska Association of 
School Administrators, State Department of Public Instruction, and the 
State Department of Vocational Education. The new form, better arranged, 
lists credits in terms of semester hours, and provides more information 
about standardized test data. 


Secondary school standing is the most accurate single predictor of aca- 
demic success in college, according to a survey conducted at the University 
of New Hampshire of scholastic mortality in the freshman class. 


The Personnel Bureau of the New Jersey College for Women reports 
that nearly forty-five per cent of the student body was employed on or 
off campus during the 1952-53 academic year. This is the largest percentage 
that was ever reported by the women’s college of the State University. 


New York University has established an Office of Institutional Research 
and Educational Planning. It will direct an Educational Self-Study, financed 
by a grant of $250,000 from the Carnegie Corporation. The purpose of the 
program is to examine the educational problems of the University and to 
evolve a long-range educational program. Attention will be given to inter- 
unit, inter-disciplinary, and community relationships of the University. Two 
guiding questions in the study will be: How can a large, complex, urban 
university best serve the individual student, both within and outside the 
classroom ?—How can such a university best serve its community in re- 
search, adult education, and civic enterprise ? 


To provide closer relations between students and faculty members, the 
University of North Carolina arranges for a faculty counselor for every 
twenty freshmen. 
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Undergraduate instruction highlights the 12-page ‘‘Mission of the Uni- 
versity” report, compiled by seven professors from the Consolidated Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Pace College has arranged a new examination schedule with three 100- 
minute sessions scheduled daily between 9:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m. Early 
classes have early morning examinations; and late classes, afternoon ses- 
sions. 


The name of Pennsylvania State College has been changed to Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


A re-statement of the college objectives has been adopted by the faculty 
of Pennsylvania College for Women. Objectives as formerly stated were 
concerned with abilities, beliefs and attitudes. In the revised form the term 
“beliefs” is eliminated and the term “value” used as being more descriptive 
of what is meant. The order has been changed also, so that values are 
given precedence. 


The history department of Princeton University has constructed a new 
course in military history which is required for ROTC students but is also 
available to civilian students as an elective. 


Purdue University has changed from a numerical to a letter grading 
system. 


Rockhurst College has entered into a co-operative program with Mar- 
quette University and St. Louis University in offering a combined five-year 
program leading to degrees in both engineering and liberal arts. 


Stevens Institute of Technology has published a sixteen-page booklet 
about the profession of engineering. It answers questions about the work 
engineers do, and discusses the schOlastic attainments and special aptitudes 
needed for success in engineering. 


Gifted students entering Syracuse University are excused from fresh- 
man English courses upon passing a special English test. 


At Temple University an Orientation Committee for Foreign Students 
seeks to give foreign students a true picture of the American way of life. 


According to a poll, eighty-five per cent of the students at Utah State 
Agricultural College favor test week. 
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Valparaiso University has leased some of its property to an industrial 
concern so that employment may be available for students on short part- 
time shifts which pay approximately $5.00 a day. The University has no 
part in the operation of the business. It is anticipated this plan will par- 
tially solve the problem of rising costs of education. 


The University of Virginia offers a major in religious education to meet 
the demands for church directors of religious education, for teachers in 
church-supported schools and colleges, for public school teachers of re- 
ligion, and for Y.M.C.A. work and other religious activities. 

New absence regulations for students in the College of the University 
of Virginia have been adopted. 


Wesleyan University has revised its policy on scholarships, modifying 
the old requirement that all scholarship holders must maintain 83.3 aver- 
ages. Financial need remains basic, and a less precipitous cut-off of scholar- 
ship aid is made possible by the new policy. Special consideration will be 
given freshmen and sophomores on the theory that the strain of maintain- 
ing an honors average may be too difficult during the period of adjust- 
ment to college. 


Students on probation are not automatically prohibited from participating 
in extra-curricular activities at Westminster College, except in the case of 
intercollegiate events. 


The new policy for the award of undergraduate scholarships at Williams 
College is based on actual financial need and makes use of a sliding scale 
system of grants. 


The University of Wisconsin has made changes in its Ford Foundation 
“Early Admission to College Program.” Competition is now open to women 
as well as men, and preference will be given to Wisconsin high school stu- 
dents. 


The School of Education and Community Administration of Yeshiva 
University has initiated a training program to prepare professional per- 
sonnel to supervise and administer programs concerned with the care of the 


aged. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations, and Government Departments 


The American Society for Engineering Education and the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development are proposing higher standards for 
accreditation of engineering programs. 
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The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association reports enrollments in the country’s 72 medical and 7 
basic science schools during 1952-53 totaled 27,688, or 2.3 per cent more 
than during 1951-52. 6,668 students were graduated last year exceeding 
by 279, or 4.4 per cent, the previous record established in 1947, when 
accelerated programs were in operation. 


Valuable data on graduation and withdrawal ratios of engineering stu- 
dents are to be found in a study recently completed by the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., for the United States Coast Guard, and 
published by ETS under the title, “Four-year Follow-up Study of 1948 
Freshman Entrants to Engineering Colleges.” The study furnishes data 
which have important implications for college and university adminis- 
trators. 


Under the Fulbright program a total of 974 Americans are studying 
abroad this year. The largest group, numbering 224, is in French uni- 
versities. 


All classrooms in the Huntington, Long Island, New York, Public school 
system will display printed framed copies of the Ten Commandments. 


The Institute of International Education reports a foreign student enroll- 
ment for 1952-53 totaling 33,671 from 128 different nations with registra- 
tions in 1149 institutions. Nearly half of the students come from eleven 
countries: Canada, China, Colombia, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
India, Iran, Japan, Mexico, and the Philippines. One-fifth of them are 
studying liberal arts, languages, literature, religion, philosophy, and art, 
with almost as many in the field of engineering. One-fourth of the group 
is women. 


A special Massachusetts legislative commission has proposed the estab- 
lishment of a regional medical and dental school to be supported by six 
Northeastern states. 


George Kerry Smith, formerly Director, Reports and Publications Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, is now Executive Secretary, Association 
for Higher Education, National Education Association, succeeding Francis 
H. Horn. 

A quarterly digest of articles on higher education is being prepared for 
the Association for Higher Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion by the Educational Research Service and the NEA Research Division 
under the title, ‘So They Say About Higher Education.” 
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The New Jersey Fund Association has been formed by nine non-tax- 
supported and independent educational institutions in New Jersey to make 
a joint appeal to industry for financial support of higher education, Similar 
organizations are operating in thirty other states. 


Samuel M. Brownell, a graduate of the University of Nebraska with 
advanced work at Yale University, has been appointed the United States 
Commissioner of Education, succeeding Lee M. Thurston, Michigan edu- 
cator, who died of a heart attack soon after his appointment. Commissioner 
Brownell comes to his new post after teaching experience at the Universities 
of Wisconsin, Cornell, Harvard, Southern California, and Michigan, and 
from the presidency of New Haven State Teachers College. He is President 
of the Division of Higher Education of the National Education Association. 


The U.S. Office of Education estimates the total fall enrollment in col- 
leges and universities at 2,215,000, an increase of 3.1 per cent over 
2,148,284 reported for 1952. 

Students attending college for the first time total 575,000, an increase of 
7.2 per cent over 1952. The total school and college enrollment for 1953-54 
has been estimated at almost 37 millions, or nearly 2 millions more than 
last year. 

The Office of Education reports several programs leading to degrees in 
engineering and law. At Cornell the combined program is seven years. It 
is a six year program at the University of North Dakota; Purdue and 
Indiana Universities co-operatively; and the University of Notre Dame. 
At the University of Wisconsin the two degrees can be earned in 6Y4 to 7 
years. 

The General and Liberal Education Branch, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, is distributing a looseleaf circular on Information 
about Publications and Leaders in General Education. This 113-page cir- 
cular contains an annotated bibliography of printed and duplicated pub- 
lications, such as committee reports, reports of experiments, curriculum 
bulletins, and syllabi, and explains how these may be obtained. 

Recent issues of “Higher Education,” the monthly publication of the 
U. S. Office of Education, include articles on “Physical Therapy Education,” 
September, 1953; “Architectural Education,’ October, 1953; and “Pro- 
fessional Education for Social Work,’ November, 1953. In addition to 
detailed information about each of these fields of study, there are included 
in the articles lists of institutions offering each type of training, with en- 
rollments. 

The U. S. Office of Education reports that 46 per cent of the 1953 high 
school graduates entered college in compa aamwith 31.4 per cent of the 
1921 high school graduates. In 1921 the figure included 39.8 per cent of 
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the boys and 22.5 per cent of the girls graduating from high school. Of the 
1953 high school graduates the corresponding figures were 56 per cent 
for the boys and 36 per cent for the girls. 


Prentice-Hall Publishing Company has set up a college education loan 
plan, under which employees may borrow funds on a long-term basis to 
finance the college educations of their children. 

The foundation of Reader’s Digest magazine is giving scholarship 
awards of $500 each to one student in each of ten outstanding small liberal 
arts colleges. The institutions will make the selections, with financial need 
being a major consideration. 

The editor of “The Retired Officer,” the official publication of the Re- 
tired Officer’s Association, 1616 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
can furnish information concerning retired personnel from the govern- 
ment’s seven uniformed services who are available for educational employ- 


ment. 


The next Selective Service College Qualification Test has been set for 
April 22, 1954. Eligible students who intend to take this test should apply 
to the nearest Selective Service local board for an application and a bulletin 
of information. 


By authorization of the U. S. Congress, eleven western states, and Hawaii 
and Alaska, are planning to pool their higher educational facilities to pro- 
vide professional training in dentistry, medicine, public health, and veteri- 
nary medicine where they do not exist. The newly created commission is 
composed of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, as well as Hawaii and 
Alaska. 


The West Virginia Legislature has authorized contracts for the training 
of West Virginia students in veterinary medicine at Ohio State University 
and Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 


Philip J. Driscoll has been appointed Assistant Director of Admissions of 
Brandeis University. 


Donald Robinson has been appointed Director of Admissions, Cali- 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts. 


Mr. Ralph Rishel, former Director of Admissions for Champlain Col- 
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lege, is now Director of Admissions at Harpur College, Endicott, New 
York. This is the liberal arts college of the State University of New York. 


Mr. Gerald E. Reese has been appointed Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions at Hartwick College. 


Reverend Brother Joseph J. Enright has been appointed Registrar of 
Iona College succeeding John J. Elins who has been named Assistant Dean 
of Freshmen and Director of Admissions. 


Dr. R. L. Tuthill has resigned as Registrar of the University of Kentucky 
effective at the close of the present semester. He is to become Registar of 
Duke University. 


Clarence R. Bergland, formerly Assistant Director of Admissions at the 
University of Southern California, is the Director of Admissions at Long 
Beach State College, and William M. Lee, Indiana University graduate, is 
Registrar. 


Ira M. Smith, Registrar and Chairman of the Board of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and a Past-President of the AACRAO, served as 
official representative of the Association at the inauguration of the fourth 
President of Wayne University. 


James Beryl Speer retired from Montana State University after forty- 
eight years of service. He was the first registrar of the University appointed 
in 1909, serving in that capacity until 1912. Reappointed Registrar in 1918, 
and later adding the duties of Business Manager, he served in this dual 
capacity until 1945 when he was given the title of controller and relieved 
of the duties of Registrar. Resolutions were adopted on his retirement ex- 
pressing appreciation for his long and faithful service in working unceas- 
ingly for the growth and improvement of his institution. His retirement 
carries with it the honorary title of “controller emeritus.” 


Mrs, Stephen K. Werlock, Registrar, Jersey College for Women, succeeds 
Miss Ester M. Hawes, who retired in June. 


Miss Esther Mertins, Registrar, Universiy of Redlands, is spending the 
year traveling in Europe. 


Miss Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar, San Francisco City College is on 
sabbatical leave, visiting educational institutions in the United States. She is 
making a special study of I.B.M. installations. 
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Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, has appointed Mrs, Marion 
Dixon Miller, Registrar and Director of Admissions. 


Miss Cora Virgina Perry, formerly Assistant Registrar at Western Mary- 
land College, has been named Associate Registrar. 


Mr. Joe F. Wampler is Registrar of York College (Nebraska). 











Bible College Accrediting Association Meets 


The seventh annual convention of the Accrediting Association of Bible 
Institutes and Bible Colleges was held in Chicago, October 29-30, 1953. 
There were 150 delegates from the United States and Canada in attendance. 
The keynote address was given by Dr. John Dale Russell, Chancellor and 
Executive Secretary of the New Mexico Board of Educational Finance. On 
Thursday morning Dr. Russell addressed the assembly on “Principles of 
Institution Organization and Administration,” followed by a forum in the 
afternoon on “Financial Administration of Educational Institutions.” 

The AABIBC, the only one in this field, is a national organization which 
establishes acceptable standards for Bible schools of collegiate rank, and is 
recognized by the U.S. Office of Education and other agencies. It is a con- 
stituent member of the American Council on Education and the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education. 

The retiring President of the Association is Dr. S. A. Witmer, President 
of Fort Wayne Bible College, and the newly elected President is Dr. Wil- 
liam Culbertson, President of the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. Dean 
T. B. Crum of Providence Bible Institute has served as Secretary since its 
founding. 

The first twenty schools accredited on the collegiate level are currently 
being surveyed by Dr. Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar of Wheaton College, 
and Mr. James E. Phillips, former Finance Officer at Wheaton. Marked 
progress has been noted in the eleven schools already surveyed, particularly 
in the field of faculty preparation and library holdings. A number of these 
schools hold membership in the AACRAO and are well represented at the 
national meetings. 
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Announcing: Summer Workshops for Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers in 1954 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA—JUNE 11th-22nd 


Workshop on the Problems of Registrars and Admissions Officers in 
Higher Education. 

The general sessions beginning on the first afternoon and held each 
morning thereafter, will be devoted to the problems of the Registrar and 
Admissions Officer, At each of these sessions there will be a formal pre- 
sentation by a member of the Workshop staff, after which there will be 
opportunity for extended discussion. Two semester hours of credit, graduate 
or undergraduate. 

The Seminars will include: Admissions, 

Registrations, 

Records, 

Publications, 

Public relations and recruiting. 

Board and room will be available on the University campus. Tuition for 
the Workshop will be $75.00, which includes a $5.00 registration fee. 
Board and room for the period of the Workshop is $40.00. The enrollment 
is not limited. 

Write—Catherine R. Rich, Registrar, The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington 17, D.C., for further information. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY—JUNE 21-JULY 2nd 


298.—Workshop for Registrars and/or Admissions Officers. 


The position of registrar and/or admissions officer in institutions of 
higher learning. History, responsibilities, and opportunities. Particular at- 
tention will be given to developments in the following areas: Admissions, 
High school-college relations, Registration, Record keeping, Research, Fore- 
casting enrollment, Machine equipment, Veterans’ affairs, Selective Service 
and Legislation affecting higher education. 

Workshop activity will include morning presentation and discussion of 
topics of interest and afternoon visits to various educational organizations 
and business firms who do work of interest to members of the Workshop. 
This is a graduate level Workshop, and carries 3 points of credit for those 
who meet entrance requirements. 

Workshop is under the direction of Elwood C. Kastner, Dean of Ad- 
missions and Registrar, Henry F. Rossi, Associate Registrar, aided by a staff 
of Consultants. 

Enrollment limited to twenty. 

Write—E. C. Kastner, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, New York 
University, New York, New York, for further information. 
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A Letter to the Secretary of AACRAO 


THE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
in the Association of American Universities 


Office of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


November 5, 1953 


Mr. James K. Hitt, Secretary 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 
The University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


DEAR Mk. Hitt: 

May I, on behalf of the Association of Graduate Schools in the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, express appreciation for the fine cooperation 
you and your Association have given our Committee on Administrative 
Problems in its consideration of the adequacy of transcripts. I am pleased to 
transmit the following statement which was presented as a motion and 
unanimously passed at the Conference of the Association of Graduate 
Schools in New York on October 27: 

“The Association of Graduate Schools approves the action of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers in recom- 
mending to its members the adoption of the order of items on transcript 
records, and wishes to lend its support to the adoption of such an order in 
the member institutions.” 

Dean Lewis M. Hammond joins me in thanking you for your coopera- 


tion. 
Sincerely, 


(s) Cart TOLMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Constitution of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers (hereafter referred to as the A.A.C.R.A.O.). 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the advancement of higher 
education in its fullest and broadest implications. 

Section 1. This organization shall aim specifically to advance and professionalize 
the office or offices of admissions, registration, and records as established and au- 
thorized particularly in our member institutions as well as in other institutions 
worthily serving the cause of higher education. Any auxiliary educational activity 
directed toward the attainment of this aim is within the purpose of this Association. 
It is not an accrediting agency. 

Section 2. Among the activities accepted and understood to be within the estab- 
lished authority and jurisdiction of this Association for the fulfillment of these 
purposes and aims are the following: (4) the holding of annual conferences or con- 
ventions, (6) the publication of regular or special bulletins, (c) the promotion of 
affiliated associations of regional jurisdiction, (¢@) the sponsoring of area meetings, 
(e) the conducting of co-operative investigations, studies, and surveys, either on the 
initiative of this Association or in joint responsibility with other organizations of 
similar general purpose, (f) the dissemination of information on problems of com- 
mon interest to its members. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership is institutional. Any institution of higher learning in the 
United States officially recognized by the U. S. Office of Education, or any institu- 
tion in any other country approved by the Executive Committee of A.A.C.R.A.O. 
is eligible for membership. Each institutional membership entitles the institution to 
one vote, except that an institution with two individuals holding co-ordinate rank 
in responsibility for admissions, or registration or records is entitled to two voting 
memberships. In institutions where more than two officers are responsible for these 
duties, each additional officer may become an associate member of the Association 
upon payment of a fee, be listed under the institutional membership, and receive 
the publications of the Association. The administrative head of the institution may 
designate the voting representative(s). 

Section 2. Separate divisions of colleges and universities of complex organization 
recognized and administered as independent or semiautonomous institutions (except 
for restrictions imposed by law or charter) may be considered institutions within 
the meaning of this article, as determined by the Executive Committee, and each 
of these divisions shall be eligible to membership. 

Section 3. Honorary Personal Membership. Individuals may be recommended to 
the Executive Committee for honorary personal membership by any institutional 
representative listed by the Association. Election to honorary personal membership 
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will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue in some edu- 
cational work, who are retiring from active service, who have been in the profession 
long enough, or who have been sufficiently active in the Association to warrant the 
assumption that they are interested in the Association’s progress will be elected by 
the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice-president, 
a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, except 
the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote of those 
present and voting being necessary to elect.. The editor shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer and editor, the elected 
officers shall hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are 
elected until the adjournment of the meeting at which their successors are elected. 
The treasurer shall hold office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his 
election until the close of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. With 
the exception of the editor and treasurer, no officer shall be eligible to serve more 
than one term consecutively in any office. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president, the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Regional Associations, shall constitute an Executive Committee, 
with power to fix the time and place of the next annual meeting as provided in the 
bylaws, to assist the president in arranging the program, and to make other necessary 
arrangements. The Executive Committee shall conduct the business of the Association 
in the period between the annual meetings. 


ARTICLE V. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amend- 
ment has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. 
An amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote 
of the members present and voting. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I. FEES 


Section 1. The annual institutional membership fee shall be $15.00. For each 
additional membership from a member institution the fee shall be $5.00. Each 
membership fee shall include a subscription to College and University, and one 
copy each of other publications of the Association. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues before the close of 
the fiscal year will, after written reminder from the treasurer and after approval 
of the Executive Committee, be dropped from the list of members. 

Section 3. A convention registration fee to be determined by the Executive 
Committee shall be paid by each active (voting) and associate member attending 
the convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary personal 
members. Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to College and 
University. 
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ARTICLE II. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emer- 
gency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that for good and sufficient reason, a variation may be made in any year by action 
of the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE III. TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and the two vice-presidents shall hold office for one 
year each. The secretary and the treasurer shall hold office for three years each. 
The editor shall begin his term of office with the October issue of College and 
University and shall hold office until his successor is appointed. He shall hold 
office for a term of three years and shall be eligible for reappointment. Should 
any annual meeting be omitted, or the time for it be changed, the time between 
two consecutive meetings shall be counted as one year in the administration of the 
provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The president shall assume full responsibility for all the general activi- 
ties of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in 
regard to the annual program, and with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant to the president, 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president and 
treasurer, shall, in doubtful cases, determine eligibility for membership in the 
Association. He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both of the 
preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall be the custodian of the records of the Association 
and shall keep a cumulative index of the proceedings. He shall keep the minutes 
of the annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall keep 
an accurate list of the members of the Association and collect the membership dues. 
He shall report changes in the membership list to the president, second vice-presi- 
dent, and editor. He shall secure the approval of the president on all bills before 
payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be presented to the members of 
the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At the close of the fiscal year, 
he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a certified public accountant, 
to be presented to the Executive Committee for publication in the next issue of 
College and University. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed by the Associa- 
tion. The treasurer shall be bonded in an amount decided by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute College and University 
and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV. REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. The Association shall encourage the formation of regional associations, 
each with the right (a) to determine its own constitution in accordance with local 
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needs but in every respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.A.O.; 
(4) to determine its own boundary lines with due consideration for those of ex- 
isting regional associations, and to determine its own membership of collegiate 
institutions or the appropriate officers thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to con- 
duct its meetings according to regional interests and needs, and to determine its mem- 
bership fees, number of meetings, etc., except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Regional associations are regarded as affiliated with the A.A.C.R.A.O. 
and are encouraged to submit to the editor for publication in College and University, 
subject to his approval, the programs and proceedings of its annual meeting and 
such papers, studies, or projects as will be of general interest. 


ARTICLE V. COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of the past president, 
who shall act as chairman, the retiring president, the incoming president, and the 
treasurer. Should any of these members be unable to serve, the retiring president 
shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects of five or 
more members, each member to be appointed by the president for a term of three 
years, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special projects referred to it by the 
Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities of the Association and of 
individuals or groups of individuals in educational research, and to collect and 
disseminate information concerning study projects undertaken by various individuals. 

Section 3. There shall be a standing Committee on Regional Associations whose 
duty it shall be to advise and to co-ordinate the work of the regional associations. 
Its membership shall be determined and be appointed by the president. 

Section 4. The chairman of the Committee on Special Projects and the chairman 
of the Committee on Regional Associations shall be appointed by the president 
for a term of three years, and they shall be eligible for reappointment for a second 
term of three years. 

Section 5. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee 
of five members, two of whom shall be members of the Nominating Committee of 
the previous year, whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective 
offices and to report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. 
At this time, opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 

Section 6. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 

Section 7. The president shall be ex officio a member of all committees except 
the Nominating Committee. 

Section 8. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work 
of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI. FISCAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 











AACRAO-40th Annual Meeting 
April 20, 21, 22, 23, 1954 


Hotel Jefferson 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Preliminary Program 


MONDAY, APRIL 19 


7:00 P.M.—Executive Committee Meeting, Second Floor, Room 6 
8:30 P.M.—Budget Committee Meeting, Second Floor, Room 6 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20 


8:00 A.M.-8:00 P.M.—Registration 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M.—Meeting of Other Committees 
12:15 P.M.—Executive Committee Luncheon Meeting 
12:15 P.M.-3:15 P.M.—Luncheon and Clinic for New Registrars and 
Admissions Officers 
Presiding—Ira Smith, University of Michigan 
3:30 P.M.—Trip to Grant’s Farm for Buffet Supper 
8:00 P.M.—Showboat 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 


9:30-11:45 a.M.—General Session 

Convening the Meeting—O. W. Wagner, General Chairman, Committee 
on Local Arrangements 

Presiding—Ronald B. Thompson, President, AACRAO 

Invocation—The Reverend Dr. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, President, Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 

Welcome—The Honorable Raymond Tucker, Mayor of City of St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Address—“Current Problems in Higher Education,” John Dale Russell, 
Chancellor and Executive Secretary, Board of Educational Finance, 
State of New Mexico 

Discussion Leaders—From the viewpoint of the public colleges and 
universities—Herman A. Spindt, Director of Admissions, University 
of California, Berkeley 

From the viewpoint of the independent and church related colleges and 
universities—Enoch C. Dyrness, Registrar, Wheaton College 
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Audience participation in discussion of address 
Announcements 
12:15 P.M.—Executive Committee Luncheon 
2:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M.—Tour of St. Louis 
7:00 P.M.—Annual Association Banquet 
Presiding—Ronald B. Thompson, President 
Toastmaster—Charles Harrell, Indiana University 
Music—The Harris Teachers College Choir 
Address—Willard Goslin, Professor of Educational Administration at 
George Peabody College for Teachers: ‘I’m from Missouri.” 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22 
9:00 A.M.-12:00 M.—General Session 

Presiding—Ellen L. Deering, Second Vice-President, AACRAO 

Address: “The Interdependence of Business and Education,” Dr. 
Dwayne Orton, Director of Education, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation 

Report of Nominating Committee—Gilbert Quick, Chairman, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 

Election of Officers 

Symposium and Panel 


A. College Admissions and High School Relations 
Moderator: Ted McCarrel, Director of Admissions and Registrar, State 
_ University of Iowa 
1. “Problems and Responsibilities of the Colleges,” Clyde Vroman, 

Director of Admissions, University of Michigan 

2. “Problems and Responsibilities of the High Schools,” T. Harry Broad, 
Principal, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

3. “Cooperative Action Between High Schools and Colleges,” B. Alden 
Thresher, Director of Admissions, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

4, Panel and Audience Discussion, ‘The Role of Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers in Relations With High Schools.” 


B. The Association’s Book on Policies and Procedures 


Speaker— 
A member of the committee 
Panel Discussion Leader— 
John M. Rhoads, Chairman, Committee on Special Projects 
2:00-5:00 P.M.—General Session 


Topics of The Times 
Irene Davis, Chairman, The Johns Hopkins University 
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1. The Bulge of The Future: A Study in Enrollment Trends 
Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar and University Examiner, The 
Ohio State University; President, American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 
2. New Machines: What They Cost and What They Save 
Nelson M. Parkhurst, Assistant Registrar in Charge of Records, 
Purdue University; Chairman, Committee on Machine Equipment, 
American Association Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers. 
3. Recent Developments in College Admission 
Rixford K. Snyder, Director of Admissions, Stanford University 
4, The Present Status of Accreditation in Higher Education 
Father Paul C. Reinert, President, St. Louis University. 
8:00 P.M.-10:00 P.M.—Consulting Service 
George P. Tuttle, Chairman of Consultants, Director of Admissions and 
Records, University of Illinois 
A group of experienced registrars and admissions officers will be avail- 
able by appointment to consult privately with new registrars and 
admissions officers with reference to their problems. Conference rooms 
will be assigned to each consultant for use during the two-hour period. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23 


9:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M.—General Session 
Presiding—Albert F. Scribner, First Vice-President, AACRAO 
Address—“The Registrar-Admissions Officer: Looking Ahead,” R. Fred 
Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of 
Tennessee 
Reports of Association Committees: 
Executive Committee—James Hitt, Secretary 
Resolutions Committee—True Pettengill, Chairman 
Budget Committee—Emma Deters, Chairman 
New Business 
Introduction of President for 1954-1955 
Announcement of time and place of 1956 meeting 
Statement of General Chairman of Committee on Local Arrangements 
for the 1955 meeting in Boston, Robert Hewes, Chairman 
Adjournment of Fortieth Annual Meeting 
12:00 M.—Executive Committee Luncheon 
2:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M.—Meeting of the Executive Committees New and 
Retiring 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS: COMMITTEES FOR 1953-1954 


Executive 

Ronald BE. Titeenpeen, Poesideed 2.00 cccccccsvvccvssceses Ohio State University 
Albert F. Scribner, First Vice President ...............000. Valparaiso University 
Ellen L. Deering, Second Vice President .............+.. College of the Pacific 
Jean T. BE, BOUND < ccc sccccrcesccsseccvceceeene's University of Kansas 
BPs Sr SOI in kev ccccesciccccicannedens Fordham University 
ee Sk I ID i he eeecececndweecbessseduneanee Miami University 
Houma B Tistetd, Past TOMO 2... 5 cccscccccccevcess University of Buffalo 
John M. Rhoads, Chairman, Committee on Special Projects ....Temple University 
Ernest Whitworth, Chairman, Committee on Regional Associations .......... 


American Council on Education 


coe eee ere eer eee eee ee eeee et eeeet tees eeee 


Wa ©, Be Be a 6 oe in ieeskesiisscevsdccdeionel Miami University 
Nell M. Rothschild, Advertising Manager ............+.... St. Francis College 
J. Anthony Humphreys, Subscription Manager ... Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
S. A. Bi, Bee Be Te oe nc ce veanccsccuccedsteensenes Pace College 
Eleanor Tibbetts, Professional Reading Editor ...... Maryland State Teachers College 
Ernest Whitworth, Regional Associations Editor ..American Council on Education 
Roy Armstrong, Associate Editor ............... University of North Carolina 
Themes A. Garsett, Associote Editor ........cccccccscses St. Michael’s College 
Benet Th. Bl, ORNS TE oc oo ccc cccncccccavcenscanus Ohio University 
DD. T. Gudemenm, Associate Titer... oc. cccccccccccccccs Oregon State College 
Alma H. Preinkert, Associate Editor ................4.. University of Maryland 
G. W. Rosenlof, Associate Editor .............seeeees University of Nebraska 
Budget 
Ben: Si, Gg oi cs Fikes Kesediniasaws University of Buffalo 
I Gi NN io s6k ces cuceerseensecenaneel Ohio State University 
es NOR GRE IOND 5. Gilets veiw ntitroleedlociee meant waceseee Fordham University 


The President Elect 


TTR CE TTT TT Cre University of Michigan 
NN hiicivaccuvensdoumusnes Teachers College, Columbia University 
Perr ee eee Duke University 
SR cciikin cane seacknsessaeeeeseneeal Clemson Agricultural College 
I EE 6 ies cis cahadkscebhsnndeh ee eaael Indiana State Teachers Colege 
Cooperation with Governmental Agencies 
De, © Fi, Se. og 5 ck cc cvevineteenesesvean University of Tennessee 
a Es isin s Kekneaeiededsdndeensses eee University of Illinois 
i Ge IR cee enskenereseeurnenceenetenee Pennsylvania State University 
ee Corr ree Southern Methodist University 
Delegates to the American Council on Education 

Term 

Expires 

1956 SE Fi TI 6 ons cancedeieesintGaeaen Valparaiso University 
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WE GT I 6 skids sei se ceteris University of Buffalo 
1955 NE ki as neeneecnon peweuwakemee Miami University 
1956 i IN ona ss Kan wekeneawen sees Ohio State University 
1954 Fee TRE TAIN) co oo cere ccccessene University of Oklahoma 
1955 Biweod Minsimer (alssmnate) .....ccccsccsscess New York University 
Evaluation and Standards 
Term 
Expires 
1954 R. E. McWhinnie, Chairman ................ University of Wyoming 
1955 i gical ck ah ks KEE University of North Carolina 
1957 9 as onewkdcee venbueswekaan Johns Hopkins University 
1955 CTCL TTT TT TCT College of the Pacific 
1956 TET CSET TT eC University of Oklahoma 
1956 RE cnc cctied ininataeaanwesewee West Virginia University 
1957 RIT COPE TE TCE er South Dakota State College 
1954 ISO PBPCBROMAN 60:6 5 os so 6s. d0 so ose Illinois State Normal University 
John BM. Rhends (ex eficde) «.2....ccsccescsces Temple University 
International Scholarships 
i a oi Sonica ddasenndieeeeuaed University of Colorado 
Nominations 
DE I ag on ok eins cdewseesneead University of Pittsburgh 
ES i ai aec bane deine wiukin ea etuiasine des Wiel University of Washington 
il cend skit ueienen ened sink iea kee University of Denver 
ND 066 sad ineoeeines poanduanaeeeal University of Alabama 
a as Si ns op Si wh alo ayo Johns Hopkins University 
SP Tee er Te Texas Technological College 
Office Forms 
Leo Ot. Temptemenm, Choirman ... .... 0... sccseccsces Ball State Teachers College 
SELLER PE Te Marshall College 
ee ee rere National College of Education 
eI oobi v's 5 se naniene daueae dew eee Georgia Institute of Technology 
I ovcvctesctepeescdsa dabewee ewan enna Seattle University 
ET er en Louisiana State University 
Public Relations 
ee ee Wake Forest College 
NE cae wieeeuseeueulienee Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Ee re re ree Goucher College 
RSM MMNMROE eo 12 vai oie wis cause che atone wielbewte east Northwest Missouri State College 
i ND 5 ov svn andnvaeeceneunneeen University of Kansas 
MN Sa, ONE CO TIIIOD onic sc cc cen cscvecvessacuneed Miami University 
Regional Associations 
Ernest Whitworth, Chairman .................. American Council on Education 
i Review ve wen sis < iieaukaweee William F. Adams, University of Alabama 
EE eee Rciedwa an dananenwenexiae Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 


er Stella Morris, Colorado A & M College 
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RT er ne Linford A. Marquart, National College of Education 
iin in dne seb <aeRaee eee eee C. R. Maxam, Butler University 
I 65 eek care dawn eginien Gladys Phinney, Washburn Municipal University 
DE ges 4604 94a Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College 
CR tick ee ccsnaeeeeenees Edward G. Groesbeck, University of Michigan 
pS CONTE Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University 
nT ee O. N. Darby, Mississippi Southern College 
PCT TT Te ....Guy H. Thompson, Southwest Missouri State College 
EE OCTET TT re Jack N. Williams, Creighton University 
i os ions ean a eee Genevieve Pratt, Mount Holyoke College 
BMI 5h isc ercarwcennced Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina 
WD 6 vikkinev0eess cone cines ceeeeneee Raymond Fellinger, Xavier University 
NES wes kccunsance ene C. H. Wiman, Bethany-Peniel College 
IN ois 6 ie vsevccdaans William J. Dillon, University of San Francisco 
Sent SI 6 oo vce ccc ccevs Henry O. Strohecker, University of South Carolina 
SET ET ECOL TRE OT I CT CS William F. Adams, University of Alabama 
SD canis 4neixsacacnaaas Medford P. Bowman, Austin Peay State College 
MORES er ck score eal ii c.cce nei eee ee Truett K. Grant, Baylor University 
Wepes Miawest. ooses.accacciecceueeees Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 
[DCS Ses ee ene ern ener roche eeh Mert ee « Not designated 
6 ira ky 5k 9 ok wie eee Ira E. Miller, Eastern Mennonite College 
Te ND i. knicks eitlexddeaeemeenend Luther E. Bledsoe, Marshall College 
Wisconsin ....... Leonard C. Haas, Wisconsin State Teachers College at Eau Claire 
Resolutions 
Teme 5. Patemelll, Chelan . ... «<< ccevisscvevesees University of Minnesota 
Co er errr rrr rrr rr Case Institute 
Se We EE 6ds 2s kcdned beeaansewaseeuss eee University of Texas 
pO CTT TCT CTE TE OTT CC ee University of Omaha 
I ha ON AS Via ee 5a University of Chicago 
TN 6 os ck ooo vsndeesadetesevessoeeee University of Wisconsin 


Special Projects 


Term 
Expires 
1955 Se B,C iio oi iedin cinsetendeens Temple University 
1955 Bee G, Tenet CERIN ovine s cece ccc cceccecacs Wheaton College 
1955 Charles E. Harrell (General) .............0e000- Indiana University 
Ween G, Sere CED ag cc cikvciceveveccccss Miami University 
1955 George L. Miller (Admissions Policies and Practices) .. Wayne University 
1956 Ted McCarrel (Credit Evaluation) .......... State University of Iowa 
1955 D. T. Ordeman (Handbook) ................ Oregon State College 
1954 Robert E. Mahn (Glossary of Terms) ............... Ohio University 
1954 Clyde Vroman (High School-College Relations) ...University of Michigan 
1954 N. M. Parkhurst (Machine Equipment) ........... Purdue University 
1956 Howard B. Shontz (Transcript Adequacy) ........ University of California 
1956 True E. Pettengill (Catalogues) ............ University of Minnesota 


Student Retention and Withdrawal Study 


Alpen TE: Panis; CONOR. 6 oo sooo ccs cxeccecenedonn University of Maryland 
Rr ee rere rr Maryland State Teachers College 
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ee BPETUTTLER ELUTE TLL University of Michigan 
ee oan tes anise ss enw ews Fenek eeewee University of Tennessee 
John M. Bhoads (ex Officio) ......ccccsccccccccsccceces Temple University 
Convention Committees 
O. W. Wagner, General Chairman .........---.ceeeeee Washington University 
Banquet 
WE, GOIN. 6. 5 oo 5 cece sccecsevevsesvevas Washington University 
OFC Te LOR TTC CTT ETE TT. University of Colorado 
I 5 oss vari kes Sek e'e once eee University of Missouri 
I ian dines wv And eee kein eon ed sie alee Central College 
EOE TTT ETT EET TOT TTT CT CTT TT Missouri Valley College 
Ne dd bc Ch Rabe edt ene kek Geka eee eee Fairfield University 
Ev ictednadkbiskeeew eee kes eee eneseeen University of Maine 
Clinic For New Registrars and Admissions Officers 
os ss tne weeks deseenceeneeces University of Michigan 
DEE ccideverbedcuedesapenssdceseeueeued University of Pittsburgh 
Ei vwcceendavne buen 6bes o+eneeekeokenee Indiana University 
EES OOO TEC O POT TT PTC CE TTT ECCT CTC T Wheaton College 
eta nkdwninivkéxiewdeteusendaesaceueenned University of Wichita 
Convention News 
ee eri ree University of California 
N,N nin een ee tvien eek sde ened keer neal Carleton College 
I ech aee kek ese eke cheno eeke ee exe wesoneeane The Principia 
RN NN GS UR MARINI 5.5 0s 9g 01 054)(920 1019/15 Vorlg: nore tos aloe aise Georgetown University 
EEE eT Rhode Island School of Design 
ECE TCT RT Or Mount Holyoke College 
Exhibits 
i CE... saw ae sewe svete kee eke a eeen Purdue University 
ae eater iin doko wens aE EK NSW KEES Washington University 
EEO OEE EE OE MI ne St. Michael’s College 
Housing 
ee Washington University 
Es ise cagibyen ener ecubewesane eweee Webster College 
Hospitality and Introductions 
i TD 6 ccc cenne sees ded sveneneekeeden can Stephens College 
ERIE P EO CTC PE ee CT ee Florida State University 
in i esac owns ee caw kien een sa eeaee eee Knox College 
i ee kct caches dedbka screws eee ee cane ean Northeast Missouri State 
CC EE COTE Tere Te Tee Orr errr, Culver-Stockton 
ar win win cig eee oA ke aN ees Ox Bowdoin College 
ED a ivavndeseSecnce cave sen eekeaaeenn Stowe Teachers College 
ET eT Se rr ee Boston University 
Marshal 


ES oe iG ighwngeaxd dae wedbeseeeeRneeen St. Louis University 
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Program 
Ms ©. Sea CO no sx 6 n't eck de codiecureeven Valparaiso University 
Ch WH WE kok hace cibeicen eich detitineeseea Washington University 
NE Ts NE os kc he509 8h Ke wench ses eepegenes Ohio State University 
Publicity, Promotion and Press Relations 
Stent. B. Diaiee. CH oo ce cnsigse uence denadeees Northwest Missouri State 
FE nis cumicus evaeddasden a nekenee tae Christian College 
SE 556 bho donk 0hba ec keenkeeaeereekemeaee Southeast Missouri State 
ESCM EN PE QOU 5. cence soins suai sit) ete ientroe aie ere eds American International College 
Be SN, SNE 6 os +60 04s onsdnteceeseeeeaeeneeneeeeneeel Yale University 
FE BR ic bens d0eae eee ck hae see eeeeesenanee Washington University 
Registration and Information 
i a, a ooo kok obs Missouri School of Mines 
ia. k6d ooo kele ccaecseaniesesnseneeen Williams College 
NN eee rer yee Rockhurst College 
ys ona cccann eke capereweceeneeean Southwest Missouri State 
FR rere errata rer: Rochester Junior College 
I ns vine 40 0a ha eanensneeeuses eee University of Denver 
a SS er err oy Gustavus Adolphus College 
, 0 EE eT ee err eee ee Des Moines Still College 
6 66 hk x eked ieeenkivkiess esate University of Missouri 
Secretarial and Mimeograph 
i i, Cain 6 ek hKke sds ceetensaseeel Concordia Seminary 
NE Eo i0048s 0h eodencccedeseeniseaseeenene Springfield College 
I id i vo vné ooeeuds sn Vanes cnakea Naren Westminster College 
I 0026s 600s teaser eeeatereee Concordia Teachers College 
Tours 
Bal T. Se Ge ok os ke kee Sass Sees St. Louis University 
ey I aes cs cdaveniseeewnneneesunnl Harris Teachers College 
I i ios cal vncdnndeksnnndyes cance eee Creighton University 
DE eid clink ne nniedudinedunsd aoe ekeeene Vanderbilt University 
I I WH oo 6 086k ce sccdsa dacdicomsieneeeee Quincy College 
TN i sds 6g Nicdcn Gh lan ow kek oe Brown University 
I I 5:4. 49 Wi alsat iia ses calerse eyes eee ce Dartmouth College 
Entertainment of Wives 
Mise. Gomme Lamtin, CRAMER «06.0 cccccccccccsesens Washington University 
Be: He GI 56s 6 09-h.ib os Hadad eanesechenvaweel Mexico City College 
IN 65664 5s-00.0400nedanens aeeiwebwaseee Washington University 


ee ee eee eee Johns Hopkins University 








Placement Service 


The A.A.C.R.A.O. maintains a Committee on Professional Development, which 
serves as a Clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies to 
fill. The persons listed below are registered with this committee. Additional listings 
may be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, or to J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown. The 
registration fee is $3.00 which includes one publication on this page. Persons listing 
their names with the Committee should send with their application for listing, a 
copy of the advertisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For 
additional insertions beyond the first the charge is $1.00 per issue. Remittance in 
full in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers should accompany the application. 

The Committee on Professional Development is not an employment agency, and 
neither the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications 
of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at least 
some reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Mr. Long at the 
address given above. 

PosITION WANTED: Admissions, Personnel, or College teaching. Five years as registrar and 
dean of students and teacher of + mage in junior college. bee | and experience in testing, 


counseling, veterans affairs, publicity, and administrative work. in psychology and edu- 
cation, male, married, Protestant, 31 years of age, one child, Address L.P., care Editor. (3/3) 


SEEKING OPPORTUNITY in college or university as Placement Assistant or Admissions Coun- 
seler. Academic background—A.B.—Psychology; M.A.—Educational Psychology. Experience— 
Two years teaching secondary social science; 1% years personnel Federal Government; 9 
months industrial relations private industry. Age 31. Veteran. Unmarried. Will relocate or 
travel. Available immediately. Résumé upon request. Address D. J., care Editor. (1/1) 


_. PosiITION WANTED: Records and admissions or public relations by man, age 42. M.A. 
with additional study in educational administration. Sixteen years educational experience, four 
as registrar. Also ppproune in human relations and community service. Prefer midwest or 
southwest, Address P.F.R., care Editor. (1/1) 


.._ PosITION WANTED: Man in forties with nine years as registrar and business manager in 
liberal arts college seeks position in larger protestant college in north central states. Previously 
in public school administration, Experienced also for admissions, counseling, placement service, 
bursar. M.A. from state university with credentials available. Can move any time. Address FHL, 
care Editor (1/1) 
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Publications of AACRAO 


. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, the Journal of AACRAO. The current vol- 
ume is Volume 29. Many back numbers are out of print, but others are 
obtainable. $1.00 each (50¢ to members of the Association). Address 
inquiries to E. Vincent O’Brien, Treasurer of AACRAO, Fordham Uni- 
versity, 302 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


. Topical Index of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY and its predecessors (Pro- 
ceedings, 1910-1924; Bulletin, 1926-1937; Journal, 1937-1947) 
through Vol. 25. (Volumes 26 ff are indexed in the July issue of each 
year.) Address the Editor at the Office of the Registrar, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


. An Adequate Transcript Guide, 1952 Revision. The Association's off- 
cial guide to the preparation of an acceptable transcript. Available from 
Howard Shontz, University of California, Davis, California. 


. Report of Credit Given. A summary report of accreditation policies by 
states. A new edition will be ready early in 1954, and will be mailed to 
the membership. Others may secure copies from Ted McCarrell, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


. AACRAO Policies and Procedures (A Handbook). Order from D. T. 
Ordeman, Oregon State College, Corvallis. $1.00 with order. 


. College Age Population Trends, 1940-1970. Obtainable from Ronald B. 
Thompson, Ohio State University, Columbus. 








Advertisers in this issue offer goods and services 
especially suited to the needs of colleges and uni- 
versities. Readers are urged to patronize these adver- 
tisers. In doing so, please mention COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY. 
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A first floor view of the beautiful,new James Wheelock Table, supplied by Library Bureau. The LB tables 
Clark Library at Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y.In and chairs at the right are nearly 20 years old, yet they 
the center, the new Atlas Case and Periodical Index blend perfectly with the finish of the new furniture. 


Beauty on a Budget 


Most colleges are dollar-counters these days. Russell Sage College had to 
watch expenses carefully when planning its new library. Here’s how they 
solved their problem, in the words of Miss Margaret R. Meyer, Librarian: 

“In planning for new furniture and equipment, economy was paramount. 
This problem was immensely simplified because the Library Bureau tables 
and chairs in the old building were attractively finished. Moreover, all this 
furniture, some of it twenty years old, was usable; the chairs were in excel- 
lent condition, and the tables sound, although tops needed refinishing. The 
newly purchased equipment has all been supplied in an attractive finish 
lighter than the old furniture, but blending perfectly.” 


Investing in the Future 
Library Bureau equipment is built to be both useful and beautiful ten, 
twenty, even fifty years hence, reducing replacement cost to the vanishing 
point. And when you expand, Library Bureau can always supply you with 
furniture that blends perfectly with what you already have. For complete 
details on Library Bureau quality furniture write for free Catalog LB604. 


I CIITA LT 
LIBRARY BUREAU — ORIGINATOR OF | Rode: rg 


SPECIALIZED LIBRARY EQUIPMENT Room 1670, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 












